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TRANSFERS OF BANK STOCK. 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF THE U. 8. FOR THE FOURTH CIRCUIT, IN 
AND FOR THE MARYLAND DISTRICT.—SPECIAL TERM, JULY, 1848, 
JUDGES TANEY AND HEATH, PRESENT. 


IN EQUITY. 
Opinion or THE CouRT AS DELIVERED BY JupGE TANEY. 


Maria Lowry vs. The Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore, 
and others. 


Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine. 


In order to understand the points which arise in this case, it is neces- 
sary to state the facts somewhat in detail. 

Talbot Jones of the City of Baltimore, died in the year 1834, having 
first duly made his last will and testament, and appointed his sons 
Samuel Jones and Andrew D. Jones his executors, to whom letters 
testamentary were granted in the same year. 

The testator died possessed of a large amount of property of different 
kinds, and owned at the time of his death 282 shares of stock in the 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore, standing in his name on 
the books of the bank. The dividends upon this stock is the matter in 
dispute. 

The testator by his last will bequeathed in trust for the complainant 
during her life, in the following words: “TI order and direct that my 
executors hereinafter named, or the survivor or acting one of them, 
shall receive the dividends from time to time, declared and made pay- 
able on my stock in the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore, 
in trust, that the said dividends shall be paid over or remitted by my 
executors, or the survivor, or acting one of them, to my sister Maria 
Lowry, now or lately of Dublin in Ireland, during her natural life, and 
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after her decease to her daughter Mary Lowry, should she survive her 
mother, during the life-time of the said Mary.” And in the succeeding 
clause of the will, this stock together with other property, and also the 
general residue of his estate, is bequeathed to Samuel Jones and Andrew 
D. Jones and the survivor of them, and the heirs, executors, and admin- 
istrators of such survivor, in trust, for sundry persons named in the will, 
in certain proportions therein mentioned, “subject to the devise of the 
dividends, (on this stock,) to his sister and daughter as aforesaid.” 

In 1839, upon a bill filed in the Chancery Court of the State, by some 
of the parties interested in the Smeg of the property bequeathed in 
the last mentioned clause of will, a decree was passed directing 
among other things that Samuel Jonesand Andrew D. Jones, should hold 
these 282 shares of stock in trust, to pay the dividends to Maria Lowry 
during her life, and after her death to be divided as mentioned in the 
decree. Mary Lowry the daughter, died before the decree was made. 

In this proceeding, Maria Lowry, the complainant, was made a 
defendant, and the bill taken pro confesso against her, upon publication 
in the usual form. But process was never served upon her; nor did 
she appear or answer; nor had she any interest whatever in the suit. 
By the decree, Wm. B. Norman, Josiah Jones and Emily J. Albert are 
entitled to this stock upon the death of Mrs. Lowry ;—and on that 
account it has been supposed to be advisable to make them parties in 
the case before the court. 

After the death of Talbot Jones, Samuel Jones carried on business 
on his individual account in the name of Talbot Jones & Co.; and the 
transactions in the name of Talbot Jones & Co. mentioned in these 
proceedings, are the transactions of Samuel Jones, on his own individual 
account. 

The stock in question continued to stand on the books of the Com- 
mercial and Farmers’ Bank in the name of Talbot Jones until May 4th, 
1842, when it was transferred to the Merchants’ Bank by Samuel 
Jones—the other executor not joining in the transfer. This transfer, it 
appears, was made as security for a loan, obtained by Samuel Jones 
from the Merchants’ Bank, on his own private account, under his mer- 
cantile style and name of Talbot Jones & Co.; and the money being 
afterwards paid, the stock was transferred to him by the bank, under the 
same name and style, on the 17th of June in the same year; and on 
the 20th of the same month, transferred by him as Talbot Jones & Co. 
to himself and Andrew D. Jones as executors of Talbot Jones.—On 
the 20th of August following, Samuel Jones signing his name as acting 
executor, again transferred this stock to the Merchants’ Bank, which 
continued to hold it as a pledge for sundry loans of money, made from 
time to time, to Talbot Jones & Co., until the 11th of December, 1846, 
when it was transferred to a broker, and sold to pay a note which fell 
due on the 4th of that month, and had been protested for non payment. 
Talbot Jones & Co., that is to say, Samuel Jones stopped payment in 
September, 1846; and in January, 1847, petitioned for the benefit of 
the insolvent laws of this State. It is admitted on all hands that he is 
utterly insolvent, and unable to pay any part of the dividends due to the 
complainant. 
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After the last transfer to the Merchants’ Bank, the dividends were 
either paid to its orders in favor of Talbot Jones & Co., or were drawn 
by the bank, and paid over to him, with the exception of the last divi- 
dend which fell due before the stock was sold. ‘This is yet in the 
hands of the bank, except the sum of $39 48, which has been paid 
out of it for taxes on the stock. 

Notwithstanding the transfer of the stock in 1842, the amount of 
the dividends were regularly paid over to the complainant by the exe- 
cutors until November, 1845. But the dividend declared at that time 
has not been paid to her, nor any of those subsequently declared. She 
had no notice of the transfer of this stock until October, 1846, after 
the last of the loans above mentioned had been made by the Merchants’ 
Bank. And on the 3rd of December following, (the day before the 
note became due,) she gave the bank notice of her claim, 

When the stock was first transferred by Samuel Jones to the Mer- 
chants’ Bank, a certificate was issued by the Commercial and Farmers’ 
Bank in the following words : 


CoMMERCIAL AND Farmers’ Bank oF BALTIMORE, 

No. 707. May Ath, 1842. 

This is to certify that the Merchants’ Bank of Baltimore is entitled 
to two hundred and ninety-two shares in the capital stock of the Com- 
mercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore, on each of which thirty 
dollars have been paid; but which have since been reduced by Act of 
Assembly to twenty dollars a share—transferable at the said bank only, 
personally or by attorney. 

292 shares. Trueman Cross, Cashier. 


This certificate was delivered by Samuel Jones to the Merchants’ 
Bank when he obtained the first loan, and was re-delivered to him 
when the money was paid, and the stock transferred to Talbot Jones 
& Co. A similar certificate was again issued by the Commercial and 
Farmers’ Bank, when the second transfer was made to the Merchants’ 
Bank, and was retained by it, until the stock was transferred to the 
broker, to be sold as herein before mentioned. 

This is a summary statement of the facts, so far as they are material 
to the decision of the case. It is very clear that the money due to the 
complainant has been grossly misapplied; and the question is whether 
she is entitled to relief against the banks, or either of them—Samuel 
Jones is undoubtedly liable. But as he is admitied to be insolvent, she 
can obtain no redress from him. As concerns the Merchants’ Bank, we 
see no ground upon which it can be held liable, beyond the amount of 
dividends remaining in its hands. It does not appear that the bank 
when it accepted the pledge of this stock, or when it made its loans, 
had any reason to suppose that the stock had ever been held by Talbot 
Jones; or that it was transferred to the bank by Samuel Jones as one 
of his executors. In order to obtain the loan upon the pledge of this 
stock, Samuel Jones did nothing more than produce the certificate of 
the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, shewing that 282 shares of stock 
had been transferred to the Merchants’ Bank. But the certificate did 
not shew by whom it had been transferred—nor to whom it had pre- 
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viously belonged. And according to the usual course of business, the 
presumption was that it belonged to Samuel Jones himself. The Mer- 
chants’ Bank appear to have acted under that impression. For when 
the first loan was paid, and the lien of the bank thereby released, it 
transferred the stock to him individually, by the name of Talbot 
Jones & Co.; and not to the executors of Talbot Jones. 

It is very true that the instrument of transfer upon the books of the 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, shewed it to have been made by 
Samuel Jones in his character of executor; and, in general, a party 
must be presumed to have notice of every thing that appears upon the 
face of the instrument under which he claims title. Buta transfer of 
stock cannot in this respect be likened to an ordinary conveyance of 
real or personal property. The instrument transferring the title is not 
delivered to the party. The law requires it to be written on the books 
of the bank in which the stock is held. The party to whom it is 
transferred, rarely, if ever, sees the entry, and relies altogether upon the 
certificate of the proper officer of the bank, stating that he is entitled to 
so many shares—that is to say, that so many shares have been trans- 
ferred to him by one who had a lawful right to make the transfer. The 
case of Davis vs. The Bank of England is a strong one on this head. 
The three per cent. consolidated annuities, created by the English Gov- 
ernment, were made payable at the Bank of England, and transferable 
at the bank in the manner pointed out by law. A large amount of 
these annuities which belonged to the plaintiff in that case, and stood in 
his name, were transferred under a forged power of attorney. The 
property did not pass by this transfer—yet the court held that subse- 
quent bona fide purchasers from the fraudulent transferree, whose name 
had been registered in the books of the bank as the owner, were entitled 
to recover from the bank the amount of dividends falling due on these 
annuities—although the bank was also liable to the true owner of the 
stock, whose name had been forged. 

In the case now before the court, the executor had a legal capacity 
to make the transfer, and the legal title to the stock passed to the Mer- 
chants’ Bank. And as it paid a valuable consideration, and had no 
notice, actual or constructive, of any violation of trust, upon which the 
transfer could be impeached in equity, it had a right to sell the stock 
for the payment of the note for which it was pledged, and to make to 
the purchasers a valid title. 

A different rule would render the right of every purchaser of stock 
in a bank insecure, or liable to doubt, and greatly impair its value. 
And would moreover, seriously disturb the usages of trade, and the 
established order of business in relation to this subject, in a manner 
highly injurious to the community. For purchasers always rely on the 
certificate of the bank in which it is held, as conclusive evidence of the 
ownership. Most commonly, the purchase is made through a broker, 
and the buyer does not know who is the seller, or who makes the 
transfer. The certificate of the bank tells him that he is entitled to so 
many shares; and he pays his money upon receiving the certificate 
without further enquiry. It would be unjust and inequitable to charge 
the stock in his hands with any equitable incumbrance or trust, how- 
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ever created, which was not known to him at the time he paid his 
money. 

rey respects the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, the claim of the 
complainant rests upon different grounds. 

By the charter of the bank, (like that of every other bank incorpo- 
rated by a law of this State) the stock is transferable at the bank only ; 
and according to such rules as shall be established by the President and 
Directors. It cannot therefore be transferred without the supervision 
of the officer designated for that purpose by the bank. The corpora- 
tion is thus made the custodiary of the shares of stock, and clothed 
with power to establish rules sufficient to protect the rights of every 
one interested from unauthorized transfers. It is a trust placed in the 
hands of the corporation, for the protection of individual interests; and 
like every other trustee, it is bound to execute the trust with proper 
diligence and care; and is responsible for any injury sustained by its 
negligence or misconduct. Upon this principle, the bank was held 
liable for an improper transfer of its stock, in the case of the Farmers 
and Mechanics’ Bank and others vs. Wayman and Stockett, decided in 
the Court of Appeals of this State, at Dec’r term, 1847; and the case 
of Davis vs. The Bank of England, herein before referred to, where 
Government stocks were made transferable on the books of the bank, 
was decided upon the same ground. And as the corporation appoint 
the officers before whom the transfers must be made, it is responsible 
for their acts, and must answer for their negligence or defaults, whenever 
the rights of a third person are concerned. Hodges vs. The Planters? 
Bank of Prince George’s County,—7 Gill and Johnson, 306, 310. - 

Undoubtedly, the mere act of permitting this stock to be transferred 
by one of the executors, furnishes no ground for compleint against the 
bank ; although it turns out that this executor was by the act of trans- 
fer converting the property to his own use. For an executor may sell 
or raise money on the property of the deceased in the regular execu- 
tion of his duty; and the party dealing with him is not bound to in- 
quire into his object, nor liable for his misapplication of the money. 
Such is the doctrine in the English courts, and would seem to have 
been the law of this State, previous to the Act of Assembly of Dec’r 
session, 1843, ch. 304;—and the transactions now before us took place 
before that act went into operation. But it is equally clear, that if a 
party dealing with an executor has at the time reasonable ground for 
believing that he intended to misapply the money, or is in the very 
transaction applying it to his own private use, the party so dealing is 
responsible to the persons injured. The cases upon this subject are 
numerous; and it would be tedious to refer to them particularly. 
They are, for the most part, collected and commented on in the cases 
of McLeod vs. Drummond, 17 Ves. 152. And of Fields vs. 'Tchuffalen, 
7 John. Ch. Rep. 150. 

It is very true that in the case before us, the pledge of stock was 
not made to the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank; nor did it loan the 
money to the executor. But a party is not made liable because he 
pays or advances money for property of the deceased :—but because 
by doing so when he has reasonable ground for believing that the exe- 
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cutor means to misapply it, he knowingly assists him in committing a 
breach of his trust. In this case, the rights of the stockholders, and of 
persons interested in its stock, were placed by law under the guar- 
dianship and protection of the bank, so far as concerned the transfers on 
their books. The stock could not be transferred—could not become the 
] property of another person without the permission of the proper 
officers of the corporation. See 2 Wheaton, 393—Union Bank vs. 
Laird. And if these officers at the time of the transfer had reason to 
believe that the executor, by the act of transfer, was converting this 
stock to his own use in violation of his duty, then the bank by permit- 
— transfer knowingly, enabled the executor to commit a breach 
of his trust; and upon principles of justice and equity is as fully liable 
as if it had shared in the profits of the transaction. The object of the 
executor could not have been accomplished without the co-operation 
of the bank in permitting the transfer to be made on its books. 

The question then is, had the bank at the time of the transfer actual 
or constructive notice that the executor was abusing his trust, and ap- 
plying this stock to his own use? 

The bank by its answer denies that it knew any thing of the con- 
tents of Talbot Jones’ will, or of the bequest to the complainant, and 
there is no proof of actual notice. But it did know that this stock was 
the property of Talbot Jones at the time of his death, for it so stood 
upon its own books, and as the transfer was made by Samuel Jones as 
his executor, the bank must of course have known that Talbot Jones 
left a will, and although it may not have had actual notice of the con- 
tents of the will, yet as it was dealing with an executor in his char- 
acter as such, the law implies notice. This is the doctrine in the 

ish Courts of Chancery. 4 Mad. 190. And the rule appears to 
stand upon still firmer ground in this State. For here it is settled, that 
évery person has constructive notice of a deed, for real or personal 
property, where it is duly registered according to law. In England the 
weight of authority is perhaps to the contrary ;—now in Maryland, 
— will of real or personal property is required to be recorded ; and if 
third persons are bound at their peril to take notice of a registered 
deed when there is nothing to lead them to inquiry, the obligation 
must be still stronger upon one who is dealing with an executor 
concerning the assets of the deceased. For his charecter of executor, 
of itself, gives actual notice that there is a will open to inspection upon 
the public records. 

The bank therefore was bound to take notice of the will when this 
transfer was proposed to be made by one of the executors. It was 
negligence in the bank not to examine it; and if it was ignorant of its 
contents, and of the specific bequest of this stock, it was its own fault. 
It must be dealt with, as if it had possessed actual knowledge that the 
stock in question was specifically bequeathed by the testator, and was 
not by the will to be transferred, or in any manner disposed of by the 
executors during the life-time of the complainant; and that it was the 
duty of the bank during that time to pay the dividends to them in trust 
for the complainant; undoubtedly this stock, although thus specifically 
bequeathed, was yet liable to be sold if necessary for the payment of 
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the debts of the testator. And if the bank did not know, or had no 
reasonable ground for supposing that the executor was misapplying 
the assets, it would not be responsible, notwithstanding its implied 
knowledge of the will. 

But when the second transfer (under which the stock was finally 
sold) was made to the Merchants’ Bank, the circumstances then within 
the knowledge of the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank were abundantly 
sufficient to satisfy any reasonable mind, that Samuel Jones was using 
this stock for his private purposes. For this transfer took place 
on the 20th of August, 1842. The bank at that time knew that 
Talbot Jones had been dead eight years—that he died rich—and that 
the time had long before elapsed within which the law of Maryland 
requires an estate to be settled up by an executor or administrator. It 
appeared by their own transfer books, that on the 4th of May preceding, 
the same stock had been transferred by Samuel Jones to the same bank, 
the other executor, although he resided in town, not being a party to 
the transfer; that on the 17th of June in the same year, it was retrans- 
ferred by the Merchants’ Bank to Samuel Jones in his individual right, 
under the name of Talbot Jones & Co., and by him restored to the 
estate of the testator a few days afterwards by a transfer to himself and 
the other executor. And when after these transactions, all appearing on 
the books of the bank, he came again without his co-executor to trans- 
fer it a second time to the Merchants’ Bank, could the officers of the 
Commercial and Farmers’ Bank doubt the purposes for which this 
second transfer was made? Familiar as they must have been with the 
usual coure of business in banks, and the usage of loaning money upon 
hypothecation of stock, could they have failed to see that Samuel 
Jones was misapplying the assets of the testator, and pledging this 
stock for his own individual benefit? Indeed, the bank in its answer 
does not deny it, but on the contrary, impliedly admits it. For the 
answer states that if the President had known that the transfer was 
about to be made by Samnel Jones, he would have prevented it. Now 
the bank is equally chargeable for the neglect or omission of duty by 
the officer to whom it had committed the superintendance of the trans- 
fers of stock, as it is for the neglect or omissions of its President; and 
such officer is also equally chargeable with implied notice of the will 
of Talbot Jones, and equally bound to refuse the transfer when he saw 
that Samuel Jones was using this stock in violation of his trust as 
executor. And if the circumstances above mentioned were not suffi- 
cient to satisfy the bank officer beyond all reasonable doubt, that he 
was so using them, yet they were certainly sufficient to create strong 
presumptions against him, and to make it the duty of the officer to 
inquire before he allowed the transfer to be made; and if he neg- 
lected to make the inquiry, when the fact could have been so easily 
ascertained, and either from negligence or design, without inquiry, 
enabled the executor to convert the stock to his own use, the bank is 
responsible for this negligence. 

There is another circumstance also, which ought of itself to have 
created strong doubts in the mind of the transfer officer of the bank. 
By the Act of Assembly of Maryland of 1798, ch. 101, sub ch. 8, see. 3, 
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it is in the power of the executor to procure an order of sale from the 
Orphans’ Court whenever a sale shall be necessary. It is true that in the 
case of Allender vs. Riston, 2 Gill & John. 86, the opinion of the court 
would seem to have been, that notwithstanding the Act of Assembly, an 
assignment by an executor for his own debt would be valid against the 
creditors of the estate unless there was collusion with the executor. 
But the case was not decided on that point; nor does the opinion of 
the court apply to an assignment of property specifically bequeathed; 
nor was that point in the case; or raised in the argument. But how- 
ever that question shall be ultimately decided, it may we think be safely 
asserted, that, in practice, under this law, there has been no instance in 
Maryland since its passage, in which an executor acting fairly and bona 
fide, has undertaken to sell or pledge personal property specifically 
bequeathed, without a previous order from the Orphans’ Court. And 
the proposition of Samuel Jones, one of the two executors (the other 
not mains in the transfer) to transfer this stock, so long after the death 
of a wealthy testator, without first obtaining an order from the court to 
justify him, must have satisfied any man of common experience in 
business, that he was grossly abusing his trust. In South Carolina, 
under a law very similar in its provisions, it has been decided that the 
sale of such property by an executor is void, unless made by the 
authority of the court. 4 Dess. 522. And we think there are strong 
reasons to support that decision. 

The cases referred to in relation to transfers of government stocks by 
the Bank of England, do not apply to this case. They are collected in 
1 Danl. Ch. Practice, 202, margin: and they all turn upon the meaning 
and policy of the Acts of Parliament, by which the management of the 

stocks and annuities were given to the Bank of England. It is 
with reference to the duties imposed by these Acts of Parliament that 
the court say, that the Bank of England is not bound to take notice of 
a trust affecting public stock standing on its books, and must look only 
to the legal estate. But this opinion cannot influence the decision of 
this case, because the privileges and obligations of the bank must be 
determined by its own charter, differing widely in its terms and its 
object from the English Acts of Parliament. Certainly none of the 
English cases convey the idea, that upon general principles of law, a 
bank is not bound to notice a trust of its own stock, and must look 
only to the legal estate. For a bank or any other corporation is bound 
by the same obligations, moral and legal, (where the rights of third 
parties are concerned) that apply to the case of an individual, unless it is 
explicitly exempted by law. And if an individual who confederates 
with an executor, and assists him in defrauding his cestui que trust, is 
liable to the party injured, there can be no reason why a bank, which 
knowingly enables an executor to convert the property of the cestui 
que trust to his own private use, should not be equally responsible. 
And the difficulties to which the Bank of England would be subjected, 
if bound to take notice of trusts in the Government stocks, and which 
are strongly stated by the Chancellor in the case of Hartiga vs. The 
Bank of England, 3 Ves. 58, are altogether inapplicable here. For 
putting aside the immense difference in amount and character, between 
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the Government stock of England and the stock of this bank, a Chan- 
cery suit can never be necessary in this State for the protection of the 
bank, when stock bequeathed in trust is required to be sold for the pay- 
ment of debts: because under the Act of 1798, an order for the sale by 
the Orphans’ Court, which could at any time be obtained in a summary 
way, without delay and without expense, would protect the bank from 
all responsibility, and occasion no delay or embarrassment in the pay- 
ment of debts and settlement of the estate. 

The case then is this. The will of the testator in effect directed that 
this stock should not be sold or transferred during the life-time of the 
complainant; and.the dividends during that time should be received by 
his executors, and paid over to the complainant. One of these execu- 
tors proposes to transfer this stock, in order to raise money on it, for 
his private purposes. And the officers of the Bank knowing the pur- 
pose for which it was transferred, or with circumstances before them 
sufficient to create a strong presumption that such was the intention of 
the executor; and therefore, sufficient to put them on inquiry—permit 
the transfer, and certify that the transferree is entitled to the stock. 
Relying on this certificate, the Merchants’ Bank was induced to loan 
its money upon it; and having no knowledge that it ever belonged to 
Talbot Jones, or had been transferred by his executor, the stock cannot 
be followed in its hands, or the hands of those to whom it afterwards 
sold it, and charged with the trust created by the will. The executor 
is insolvent; and there is therefore no effectual remedy against him. 
Ought the loss to be borne by the complainant, who has committed no 
fault, and been guilty of no negligence, or by the Commercial and 
Farmers’ Bank ?—The established principles of equity seem to require 
that the loss should be borne by the party by whose negligence or mis- 
conduct it was occasioned. The bank not only enabled the executor 
to perpetrate the wrong by permitting the transfer, but co-operated in 
it, by certifying that the title of the transferree was good. Justice 
therefore requires that it should bear the loss. 

The only remaining question is the nature of the relief to be adminis- 
tered by the court. In order to do substantial justice, it is evident that 
the decree must be directly against the bank, as Samuel Jones is ad- 
mitted to be utterly insolvent. 

The complainant’s claim is for dividends only. She has no property 
in the stock, which belongs to the defendants William B. Norman, 
Josiah Jones, and Emily J. Albert, in certain proportions, who will be 
entitled to the dividends after the death of the complainant. Yet if there 
was no difficulty on the score of jurisdiction, the court would, accord- 
ing to the practice of courts of Chancery, proceed to dispose of the 
whole matter in dispute, and decree as to the stock, and the balance in 
hand in the Merchants’ Bank, as well as the dividends. But the juris- 
diction of this court is founded upon the fact that the complainant is an 
alien. It has no jurisdiction in the controversies between the defend- 
ants, as they all reside in Maryland. Undoubtedly, if the case of the 
complainant could not be disposed of, and relief administered to her 
without deciding upon the rights of all the parties before the court, we 
should necessarily dispose of the whole matter, and decree as to the 
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stock, as well as the dividends. But the rights of the complainant may 
be adjusted without interfering with the right of the claimants of the 
stock, or with the balance arising from its sale, which yet remains in 
the hands of the Merchants’ Bank. For it is immaterial to the com- 
plainant whether the stock is replaced or not. All that she has a right 
to demand is, that the amount of dividends on 282 shares of stock, 
which she has lost by the negligence or misconduct of the officers of 
the bank, shall be paid to her, as if the stock had never been trans- 
ferred. The jurisdiction therefore to decree in the controversy, as to 
the stock, cannot, we think, be maintained. 

We have said nothing of the decree of the Chancery Court of Mary- 
land, which has been filed in the case. Neither of the banks were 
parties to the proceedings in that case: nor do they appear to have had 
notice of it; neither was the complainant a necessary party. She had 
no interest in the property to be divided; and it was not proposed to 
change or modify in any respect the trust in her favor. And the decree 
passed by the court leaves her interests precisely where they stood 
before. 

In regard to the stock itself, the decree for partition has in a material 
respect changed the character of the trust. For the two executors, 
instead of holding it in undivided portions for the cestui que trusts, 
named in the will, hold under the decree, as trustees for those to whom 
it has been specially assigned in severalty. And it may be doubted 
whether this circumstance does not form an additional objection to the 
jurisdiction of this court in regard to the stock: and whether Samuel 
Jones and Andrew D. Jones ought not to be considered as trustees ap- 
pointed in that respect by the Court of Chancery, to hold this stock in 
trust for the cestui que trusts named in the decree; and therefore re- 
sponsible for their conduct to that court, rather than to a court of the 
United States. It is, however, not necessary to examine this question, 
because it does not affect the dividends bequeathed to the complainant, 
and certainly can form no objection to the jurisdiction in her case. 

It appears from the evidence, that the stock sold for more than enough 
to pay the note for which it was hypothecated; and that besides the 
surplus arising from this sale, one of the semi-annual dividends upon 
these 282 shares remains in the hands of the Merchants’ Bank, deduct- 
ing therefrom the amount paid by the bank for taxes on this stock. 
The amount of the dividend remaining in the hands of the Merchants’ 
Bank, subject to the deduction aforesaid, belongs in equity to the com- 
plainant, and for that amount she is entitled to a decree against the 
Merchants’ Bank. For the residue of the dividends due to her, and 
remaining unpaid, the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank must answer. 

The case must be referred to a master, to state an account according 
this opinion, preparatory to a final decree. 


This case came on for trial at a special session of the Circuit Court for the Dis- 
trict of Maryland, held in July, 1848. 

Counsel for the complainant, J. Mason Campbell, Esq.; and for the defendants, 
Dobbin & Talbott, J. V. L. McMahon, Brown & Brune, John Glenn, Samuel J. 
Donaldson and Reverdy Johnson, Esquires. 
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UNITED STATES’ 
THEIR LIABILITY TO TAXATION BY THE 


Communicated for the Bankers’ Magazine. 


My examination of the cases relating to the power of the States to 
tax in respect of the stock Joans of the United States, I submit with 
pleasure, and shall be glad to receive any further knowledge on the 
subject. 

In the case of McCulloch vs. State of Maryland, 4 Wheat. 317, 
the State of Maryland by an Act passed 11th Feb., 1818, levied a stamp 
tax“tn “all banks in the State not chartered by the Legislature,” and 
required all notes of such banks to be issued on stamped paper, and 
inhibited under penalties the circulation of the notes of such banks, 
except upon stamped paper, and after elaborate arguments on both sides, 
it was decided by the Supreme Court of the United States, that this tax 
was a political tax, levelled at the Bank of the United States, and could 
not under the Constitution of the United States, be levied on the notes 
of the Bank of the United States, because it would be a restraint on the 
necessary and proper exercise of the powers of the United States, 
repugnant to the exercise of its supremacy, and that no single State 
could tax, control, or impede this banking franchise of circulation 
which it could not create. 

In the case of Osborne vs. Bank of the United States, 9 Wheat. 738, 
the tax was levied on the Bank of the United States, specificaliy by the 
State of Ohio, and the effects were seized under order of the Auditor of 
Ohio, by distraint, and it was again decided that this tax was uncon- 
stitutional. In the case of Plouden Weston vs. City Comm’rs of 
Charleston, 2 Pet. S. C. R. 449, there was a tax specifically levied by 
statute of the city, on the stock loan of the United States as such, and it 
was decided that a tax so laid was in restraint of the power of the 
General Government to borrow money, and unconstitutional ; such also 
is the case of Palon vs. City Council, &c., 1 Nott & McCord, 527. 

A similar case is that of Commonwealth vs. Morrison, 2 Atk. Marsh’s 
Kentucky Rep. 75. 

It appears to me however that none of these cases affirming the 
decision in McCulloch vs. State, 4 Wheat. 317, have overruled the 
opinion of Ch. J. Marshall, “ that the State can tax the real estate of the 
Bank of the United States, in common with other real estate in the 
State, and can tax its citizen by an equable tax in respect of the worth 
of his interest in the joint-stock of the Bank of the United States, in 
common with his other property.” nd it is difficult to reconcile with 
this decision, an impression prevalent in the country, that a citizen can- 
not be taxed by his State in respect of his interest in the stock loans of 
the United States, in common with his other estate, and that he has in 
this view an exemption beyond what he could have as a joint-holder 
of capital stock of the Bank of the United States. 

A mode is said to prevail in Boston to ascertaia the wealth of the 
citizen, by the assessors assuming him worth such sum as they believe 
him to be, and at this he is rated, unless he under oath deny the correct- 
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ness of the estimate, and then sums are assumed successively, until he 
fails under oath to deny the limit,—and how, under this system, can it 
matter whether the citizen’s worth was of real estate, chattels, or United 
States’ Bank Stock, or United States’ Loan ;—nor can this be held in any 
justice a restraint of the franchises of the General Government. I am 
aware that the Act of Maryland of 1841, section 1, chapter 23, exempts 
specifically in terms, the United States’ stock loans from assessment, and 
as the Acts on this subject were intended to introduce the system 
adopted in Boston, the exemption appears singular, unless it is based on 
some decision of the Courts of the United States, with which I am 
unaquainted ; and even if it be so, its conformity to the Constitution 
and Bill of Rights of this State might well be denied, as the 13th sec. 
of our Bill of Rights declares that “taxes shall be laid on every person 
(except paupers) in the State, in proportion, according to his actual 
worth in real or personal property within the State,” for the support of 
government or benefit of community. 

I shall be glad to learn how this exemption, tending to favor the 
capitalist, can be reconciled with the Bill of Rights of this State, or with 


the decision of Ch. J. Marshall in 4 Wheat. 317, M. ©. vs, State. 
J. S. M. 


From the New York Courier and Enquirer. 

A paragraph was inadvertently inserted under our money head of 
Saturday night, expressing surprise at the general impression that 
prevails, that United States’ Stocks are exempt from taxation, and de- 
claring very emphatically that such impression was erroneous. 

Our surprise certainly was great at seeing this paragraph, as we had 
before expressed, and still entertain a decidedly opposite opinion; and 
for the reason, that the Supreme Court of the United States have decided 
that Stocks created by the United States are not liable to taxation by 
any State government nor any corporation within any State government. 

The case arose under a tax imposed by the City Council of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., upon U.S. stocks or loans. The opinion of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was delivered in 1829 by Chief Justice 
Marshall. In that opinion he lays down clearly the right of the General 
Government under the Constitution to borrow money; and therefore 
rejects any interpretation which would authorize every State and every 
corporation in the Union, which possesses the power of taxation, to 
burthen at their discretion the exercise of the borrowing power of the 
General Government. 

“If,” says this opinion, “the right to tax exists, it is a right, which 
in its nature acknowledges no limits. It may be carried to any extent 
within the jurisdiction of the State or corporation that imposes it, which 
the will of such State and corporation may prescribe. A power which 
is given by the whole American people for their common good, which 
is to be exercised at the most critical period for the most important 


purposes; on the free exercise of which the interests certainly, perhaps 
the liberty of the whole may depend ;—may be burthened, impeded, if 


not arrested, by any of the organized parts of the confederacy. * * * 


The power of taxation is one of the most essential to a State, and of 
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the most extensive in its operations. The attempt to maintain a rule 
which shall limit its exercise, is undoubtedly among the most delicate 
and difficult duties, which can devolve on those whose province it is to 
expound the supreme law of the land in its application to the cases of 
individuals. This duty has more than once devolved on this court. 
In the performance of it, we have considered it, as a necessary conse- 
quence, from the supremacy of the government of the whole, that its 
action in the exercise of its legitimate powers should be free and unem- 
barrassed by any conflicting powers in the possession of the parts; that 
the powers of a State cannot rightfully be so exercised as to impede and 
obstruct the free course of those measures which the government of the 
United States may rightfully adopt. 

In the case of McCulloch vs. the State of Maryland, this subject was 
thoroughly argued. It was discussed at the bar in all its relations, and 
examined by the court with the utmost attention. 

The conclusion was, that “all subjects over which the power of a 
State extends are objects of taxation; but those over which it does not 
extend, are upon the soundest principles exempt from taxation.” 

The sovereignty of a State extends to every thing which exists by its 
own authority, or is introduced by its permission—but not to those 
which are employed by Congress to carry into effect powers conferred 
on that body by the people of the United States. “The attempt to use 
the power of taxation on the means employed by the government of the 
United States in pursuance of the Constitution is in itself an abuse, 
because it is the usurpation of a power which the people of a single 
State cannot give.” 

“The States have no power by taxation or otherwise to retard, 
impede, burthen, or in any manner control the operation of the Con- 
stitutional laws enacted by Congress to carry into execution the power 
vested in the General Government.” 

We retain the opinions which were then expressed. A control made 
by the government in the exercise of its power to borrow money 
on the credit of the United Smtes, is undoubtedly independent of the 
will of every State, in which the individual who lends money may 
reside; and is undoubtedly an operation essential to the important 
objects for which the government was created. It ought, therefore, on 
the principles settled in the case of McCulloch vs. the State of Mary- 
land to be exempt from taxation, and consequently from being taxed by 
corporations deriving their power from States.” 

Nothing can be clearer nor more explicit than this language—and as 
the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States are the law of 
the land, it matters little what may be the opinions of this counsellor or 
that counsellor feed ad hoc that States or Corporations may tax United 
States’ Stocks. 

A question is indeed made whether, as included in the general amount 
of personal property, United States’ Stocks may not be reached by a 
general tax on personal property —but it seems fair reasoning and appli- 
cable in this case, that what cannot be done directly cannot be afforded 
indirectly, and consequently that if United States’ Stocks cannot be taxed 
€0 nomine, they cannot be any more rightfully taxed by classing them 
under another name. 
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Extracts rrom “Tue History or VirainiaA, BY Ropert R. 
Howison.” PusiisHep By Drinker & Morris, RicHMonpD, AND 
Wirey & Putnam, New Yorx.—1848. 


January, 1804. It was at this time that the Bank of Virginia was first 
chartered and established. The expediency of this step had long been 
discussed, and was generally admitted. ‘The State had been flooded 
with bank notes from the North, and though their character was often 
more than doubtful, yet the want of gold and silver, and the advantages 
of these notes for currency, introduced them into general circula- 
tion. In December, 1785, the old Bank of the United States had been 
authorised to establish one or more offices in Virginia, and to charge 
six per cent. on its loans; but its issues had not long supplied an 
acceptable currency. The evils arising from private bank notes had 
been so great, that the Legislature had positively forbidden them; and 
the demands of trade required that Virginia should no longer be behind 
the age in providing good investment for capital. The Act originally 
establishing the Bank of Virginia, provided that its stock should be 
one million five hundred thousand dollars, to be divided into fifteen 
thousand shares of one hundred dollars each; but by an Act passed 
ten years afterwards, its stock was increased one million of dollars, in 
ten thousand shares, of one hundred dollars each. Under the first law, 
the State was to subscribe for three thousand shares, and the whole 
amount of three hundred thousand dollars was to be loaned by the bank 
to the State, at four per cent. per annum interest. Under the last Act, the 
State was to retain two thousand shares, and the bank pledged itself to 
loan to her, when required, three hundred and fifty thousand dollars, at 
seven per cent. interest. ‘The bank was clothed with regular corporate 
powers, and was authorised to establish branches in sundry towns in 
Virginia. Though its notes could ngt be made a legal tender for 
debt, yet the State sought to give them every sanction in her power, by 
making them receivable for public dues, and by depositing all of her 
inactive funds in the vaults of the bank. 

Thus the system went into operation, and the subsequent favor 
bestowed on it by the Legislature, induces us to suppose that it was 
well managed. Yet very few years had elapsed before we read com- 
plaints and remonstrances in the public prints. Writers over feigned 
signatures began to talk of partiality and intriguing, and injury to public 
manners and morals. The salaries of the officers were said to be ex- 
orbitant, and were contrasted with those of the judges. Why should 
the president of the bank receive twenty-five hundred dollars, and the 
cashier three thousand, while a learned judge received but fifteen hun- 
dred? And these writers complain bitterly of inequality in discounts. 
They said the rich got all and the poor none. They drew a picture of 
a man coming from the country to live in the metropolis. ‘He is not 
long a resident of the city, before the most important traits in his char- 
acter are strictly serutinized. Is his paper good at the bank? says one; 
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does he keep a carriage? says another; will he take a hand at loo? 
says a third. A stockholder says, No, he is an old soldier” of the 
Revolution, and therefore poor, and not to have accommodation at bank. 
These public censors said further, that no discount would be granted, 
unless the maker or endorser of the note lived in Richmond; that the 
Bank was despised, hated, cursed. “Excepting the murders in cold 
blood which have been perpetrated on the defenceless inhabitants of 
India, the rapacity of that monstrous mass of aristocracy, the East India 
Company, has been fully equalled by the management of the corpora- 
tion of the bank.” 

We have reason to believe that all of these complaints were founded 
either in ignorance or malice. It has long been conceded, that the 
salaries of the bank officers are meagre rather than exorbitant, when 
compared with the responsibility endured, and the services rendered ; 
and that if these salaries contrasted disproportionately with those of 
judges, the remedy was in raising the latter, rather than reducing the 
first. And experience has farther proved, that there will always be found 
a certain class in society, ready to rail at a moneyed institution. No 
bank properly conducted, will lend its funds, unless upon the security 
of at least one man, whose unincumbered property will more than repay 
the loan. To act otherwise, would be a departure from the only prin- 
ciples on which banking operations can be safely managed. But the 
industrious poor man will always obtain by his character, the aid of a 
name representing property, and will thus secure a Joan. Men who 
have neither property nor character, neither deserve nor obtain loans; 
and hence complaints, slanders, and dark hints of intrigue, and pride, 
partiality and corruption. 


Finances of the State—Like the other States of the Union, Virginia 
came out of the Revolutionary War embarrassed by a huge debt for 
unredeemed paper money. She was gradually relieved by her own 
exertions, and by the working of the funding system, established 
during the first presidential term. Since that time, though she has 
experienced financial vicissitudes, she has never suffered under the 
imputation of bad faith in her monetary duties. She has never repu- 
diated. She looks upon such conduct with unmingled abhorrence. 
She has even verged to the other extreme. She has thought it better 
to remain poor and inactive, rather than endanger her credit by con- 
tracting enormous debts for purposes of internal development. 

On the 30th September, 1845, the State had productive stocks and 
funds amounting to 6,595,844 dollars, and nearly the same amount in 
stocks and funds unproductive, because generally invested in improve- 
ments not completed, or complete but not profitable. The whole 
amount of State debt was 7,384,794 dollars, requiring provision for an 
annual interest of 451,746 dollars. Besides this interest, which is 
regularly paid, a sinking fund of nearly 6,000 dollars, is annually 
applied to the principal. 
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CANAL BANK OF ALBANY. 


Report oF THE CoMMITTEE UPON THE FAILURE OF THE CANAL 
Bank or AtBany —[ Continued from page 199.] 


Examination of J. L. Crew, Teller, continued. 


Q. Have you ever taken any money from the bank and substituted 
for that money your father’s check ?—A. I have. 

Q. How much ?—A. I do not know the exact amount. 

Q. Is it thousands of dollars? 

A. I should not think it was thousands of dollars. 

Mr. White presented him a check for $4,280, dated July Ist, 1849, 
and asked, Did you give your father the money, or what was equivalent 
to money, and substitute this check for it as cash ? 

A. The check is a renewal of an old check for a similar amount 
which has been in the drawer for about a year. I don’t know what 
was given for that old check, it was the money or its equivalent, the 
property of the bank. 

Q. Had you power, and from whom, to make substitution? 

A. I had such power from the Cashier, he sanctioned it, he told me 
I might do it. 

Q. I want to know where the account is, of the interest received for 
this money. If the bank ever received any interest from it. 

A. The bank has received interest, the account is on a book that is 
in the vault, called a book of “Incidental Expenses.” Witness pro- 
duced a small book bound in Russia sheepskin, and says there is the 
book upon which the receipts of interest are entered as received, but 
nothing said about items. This book comes down to August, 1847; 
another similar one is produced commencing July 11, 1848. He says 
there was one book which he cannot find; the last I saw of that book I 

laced it in the cupboard. The key is always in the cupboard. (Mr. 
IcMullen says the cupboard has been barricaded with books ever since 
the 11th, and has not been open.) 

Q. What was the amount of the balance of incidental expenses on 
the book up to 1st March last, and when was it charged to profit and 
loss ? 

A. Amount $36,612 08, and it was charged to profit and loss 
July 10, 1848. 

Q. Has the balance on the last book accrued since last March ? 

A. Yes. The balance charged to profit and loss Ist of March, of 
$36,612 08, the items are not charged on any book except that which 
is lost. 

Q. Did you ever discount notes for William Monteath at different 
times, and receive premiums of five dollars and ten dollars ? 

A. No Sir. I never did to the best of my recollection. 

Q. Did you ever discount notes for him? 

A. Not to the best of my recollection. 

Q. How is a check signed by J. L. Crew, yourself, for $7,319, dated 
January 1, 1848—the January erased and July inserted, with the sand 
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yet on the July. Explain what was given for that check; and | want 
to know why it was changed from January to July, and when? 

A. I could not specify for what it was given. The value was given, 
either mongy or some indebtedness I have at the bank. It was altered 
from January to July for renewal, and to save writing a new check; 
when it was done I don’t know. 

Q. When was the interest paid, or did you not pay interest ? 

A. I can’t tell when the interest was entered, or whether it was 
entered. 

Q. Then there was none? 

A. I do not know; I presume interest was paid. 

Q. How is a check of George Jones, dated the 15th of August, 1848, 
for $500, payable to J. L. Crew; what was that for ? 

A. For renewal of an old check; my father had the money of the 
Canal Bank for this $500 check, for which the Canal Bank held this 
check of George Jones’, which my father is to pay. I think the 
transaction was sanctioned by the Cashier. I think he was aware of it 
and did not object to it. 

Q. There are two checks—one signed by J. L. Crew, dated Ist De- 
cember, 1848, for $1,500; another signed J. L. Crew, for $525, dated 
January 7, 1848; what was given for those checks ? 

A. My father received through me, the $1,500, for which I deposited 
those checks ; and I received the other and deposited my own check in 
the same way. 

Q. How is a note drawn by A. Newburgh, for $100, dated June 19, 
1848, payable 45 days, endorsed by J. L. Crew; was that note dis- 
counted by you? 

A. That note, with, I think, the interest, and $155 07 was received 
for payment on the 19th of June, for J. Fridenheious’ note for $255 07, 
payable on the 26th day of July. I received nothing for it. I dis- 
counted this note for that purpose. I don’t think the Cashier knew of 
this. All my checks in the bank are for moneys I took, and deposited 
checks in lieu. 1 am ready to pay all I owe the bank, and pay father’s 
also. The bank is indebted to me sufficient to pay all I owe. They 
owe me on checks and claims I have against them. 

Q. Did you yesterday go to a number of the customers of the bank, 
and say to them that you would purchase their demands against the 
Canal Bank, as you wanted to make it an offset to a demand the bank 
had against you, and if you succeeded, then you would pay them for 
the demand so assigned ? 

A. I went to them and desired to purchase their claims against the 
Canal Bank, for the purpose of an offset against my debt, due by me to 
the Canal Bank, and without any promise of any further remuneration. 

Q. Did you buy any ?—A. I have ; from 


a a er ee ee ee re $3,000 00—I gave only $1 00 
Washburn & Co., . . . «© © © © © «© « © « 5,000 00 do. 1 00 
Wee aa, ws et te Se Ue le Se do. 1 00 
Wm. Monteath & Co., the balance . . . ... 320 00 do. 1 00 
George Jones, 8 or 10,or . . « - « + « « « 1,200 00 do. 1 00 
, 8 Sra” Sere eee 700 00 do. 1 00 
Adam Aldrich, about. odie + + + + + 623t00 00 do 1 00 
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S.M. Parke, . .)... $327 93—I gave only $ 
William H. = - 400 00 do. 
Van Heusen & Charles, check on Canal Bank, . . 646 64 

Canal Bank check given same for $6,000, on Pe- 

n, Hoffman & Co. 

John A. Sickles, - . 12400 

M. Schunter, . «.  & aioe a ee 

Joseph Eriek & Co.,. . 3. ae 

Daniel Cole, Ee 400 00 

I took assignments of these demands yesterday and to-day. 

Q. Is the Canal Bank insolvent ?—A, I do not know, sir. 

Q. From what you know of its concerns do you believe it to be 
solvent or insolvent? 

A. I should think the bank solvent to the best of my knowledge. 

Q. Do you think it has available assets sufficient to pay all its debts, 
including the deposites, and the stock originally paid in, and the bills 
in circulation ? 

A. No. But I believe it is able to pay its deposites and circulation. 
I do not know the amount of deposites. The circulation was stated 
yesterday at $196,000. 

Q. Did you know as much about the bank affairs, as to its solvency, 
yesterday as you do to-day ? 

A. In making my estimates I count the amount due from Paige, Joy, 
Croswell, and my father, to be good. 

Mr. White asks, 1 have the checks here, one of James Van Amee for 
700, payable to the order of John T. Crew, on the Ist of October, 
848; one drawn by Ira Harris, payable January 1, 1849; one check 

$500 of M. S. Wadley & Co., dated July 1, 1848; did you count them 
as money? 

A. I did they are the same as the George Jones check ; they are for 
money loaned to my father. 

Q. What amount of checks had you in your drawer of the bank 
similar to those last mentioned ;—that is taken for money loaned to 
individuals, who deposited them ? 

A. I should think sixty or seventy thousand dollars. 

Q, What amount of said checks were taken by you in that way as 
cash, without the knowledge of the board of directors except the 
Cashier ? 

A. They were all so taken; I don’t know that the board of directors 
knew it. 

Q. Did the board of directors while you were in the bank make it a 
practice to examine the affairs of the bank previous to declaring the 
semi-annual dividend ? 

A. They did not; they did make a few such examinations since I 
have been in the bank, which is 13 years ; I don’t think they have made 
one within two or three years past. 

Being asked by Mr. White, he says, there was a package of $8,000 
of the Canal Bank bills sent to some one on the Erie Railroad; that 
was within ten days of the present time. The package was delivered 
to Mr. Marlett, a contractor on the Erie Railroad I believe, for which I 
received his check, which check is charged to him on the ledger; that 
must have been on the Sth of July. F 
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+e credit had Marlett in the bank that you should charge him 
8, ? 
A. The check was erroneously charged. He was to remit drafts, as 
I understood, of the New York and Erie Railroad Company. This 
money was given to Marlett by the direction of the Cashier. I paid 
Mr. Plumb of the New York State Bank on the morning of the failure 
. — Bank bills, about $5,300, altogether by the direction of the 
ashier. 

On the afternoon of the 10th of July the circulation was $172,000, 
at about 3 o’clock and after 3 o’clock, I think I paid the Mechanics’ Bank 
about $1,900, the whole then in circulation was about $179,000 or 
$180,000. 

Issued registered and unregistered, . . $245,972 00 
Handed White & McMullen, . . . . 59,836 99—$189,135 01 
Circulation Monday afternoon, . . . 172,000 00 
Plumb “ “ - - - « 6300 00 
Mechanics’ Bank, “ - . + + 41,991 00—$179,291 00 


$9,844 not accounted for. 


But witness says he sent a package of $8,000 to Pepoon, Hoffman & 
Ten Broeck about the 14th or 15th of June, which was not charged to 
them till the 10th of July ; he was directed to do so by the Cashier. 


BANK STATISTICS. 


Recapitulation of the Resources and Liabilities of the Banks of Ohio, from official 
Reports, May, 1847, and August, 1848. 





Resources. a , — 

Notes and Bills Discounted, . . . .... +6 -. $10,936,700 $12,128,300 
Specieonhand, . . +... + ++ +e. - . « 2,026,500 2,732,400 
Wotesof other Dati: 5 i 4 4 ewe wore 1,081,600 1,268,300 
Balances due by Banks and Bankers,. . . .. . . 519,900 789,200 
Eastern Deposits,. . 2 2 1 © 2 © we © ew eo 1,262,100 1,550,000 
Bonds deposited with State Treasurer, .... .. 1,171,200 1,717,000 
Geer, 6 4 we se SS we Se 1,249,000 955,200 

Se ee ae ee ee $18,247,000 $21,140,400 





May, Au x 
LIABILITIES. + 1847. 1848. 
Gna AS es 5 oe 4 + aye cig A $5,071,700 $6,424,000 
CO DS es ee ee ee ee 7,281,000 7,931,400 
Balances due to other Banks,. . . . ..... 1,051,800 649,200 
Individual Deposits, . . - «@- © + + + 6 6 «6 3,356,800 4,200,000 
Bonds with State Treasurer, . . . .. +6. +.-s 806,000 1,037,600 
Gee, 6. a Se 6 Se ee 8 ss 679,700 898,200 










Total Liabilities, . . 2. 2. 2. + 1 © wo $18,247,000 $21,140,400 
The following Tables will show the condition of each of the fifty-five Banks of Ohio, 
August, 1848. 
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STATE BANK OF OHIO. 
_ We publish the i of the Select Committee, appointed to examine 
into the affairs of the of Control of the State Bank of Ohio, as communicated 
to the Senate of that State on the 6th of February, 1846, 

The Report now published will illustrate the plan of organization, &c., of this 
Bank, which is an institution founded on principles entirely different from any 
Banking Institution that we know of in the Union. 

Mr. Perkins, from a select committee, made the following report to 
the State Senate, 6 February, 1846. 

The agency of the Board of Control, in the discharge of their im- 
portant functions, will be best understood by reference tg some of their 
by-laws. Their office is open during business hours, on all days of the 
year except Sundays, the Fourth of July, public fast, and thanksgiving 
days. The regular meetings of the Board are semi-annually ; special 
meetings at the call of the President or Executive Committee, and when 
not in session, its duties devolve on the Executive Committee. Upon 
any apprehension that any branch is unsafe, or mismanaging its affairs, 
further delivery of notes for circulation is to be suspended till a careful 
and thorough examination into its affairs is made by the Executive Com- 
mittee. At the close of every month each branch is required to 
transmit to the Board of Control, under oath, an abstract of its con- 
dition, in substance like that required by the 59th section of the act of 
incorporation, to be made quarterly to the Auditor of State. 

At the end of each three months, the Cashier of each branch shall 
furnish an alphabetical list of all the notes, bills, or bonds, delinquent 
in such branch, a copy of which list is to be sent to each branch. If 

branch shall become possessed of its own stock, so as to leave in 
the hands of its individual stockholders less stock, in proportion to its 
circulating notes received from the Board, than the proportion prescribed 
by law, such branch shall immediately return to the Board such portion 
of its notes of circulation as may be necessary to restore such pro- 
portion. No branch shall establish an agency for loaning money or 
purchasing bills or bonds, or operating for the benefit of such branch, 
at any place other than its own office; nor shall any note, bond, or bill, 
be discounted or purchased except by order of the directors or their 
committee, entered on their journals. Regularly, once in six months, a 
member of the Board of Control, is sent out to examine critically the 
affairs of each branch, and makes a detailed and particular report to the 
Board. No notice is given to the branch of the intended investigation. 
Upon application of two stockholders of any branch, and good cause is 
shown, the Board shall order a special examination. The branches are 
forbidden to exchange its notes of circulation, with any bank, banker or 
corporation out of the State; also with any bank or company within the 
State without approbation of the Board of Control: they are also forbid- 
den to deliver to any person, bank, banker, company, or corporation, 
either in or out of the State, any of its notes for the purpose of giving 
them circulation ; the paying them in the bona fide purchase of bills of 
exchange being excepted. Branches are also now required monthly to 
report whether, since their last statement, they have caused any of their 
evidences of debt to be re-discounted, or in any way hypothecated for 
realizing the proceeds in eastern funds or otherwise; if so, whether 
endorsed by the branch, to whom, and on what terms. 














The Commercial Crisis of 1847. 


THE COMMERCIAL CRISIS OF 1847. 


COMMERCIAL DISTRESS AND THE BANK CHARTER ACT. 


The following extracts are from the evidence taken before the secret committee of 
the House of Commons, appointed to inquire into the causes of the recent commer- 
cial distress in Great Britain, and how far it has been affected by the Bank act of 
1844. The following were the members of the Committee appointed 3d December, 
1847. Their meetings took place on the Sth February, and following days. 


Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir James Graham, Lord John Russell, 
Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Thomas Baring, Mr. Spooner, 

Mr. Cobden, Lord George Bentinck, Mr. Goulburn, 
Mr. Herries, Mr. Beckett, Mr. Cardwell, 

Mr. Cayley, Mr. Alderman Thompson, Mr. Hume, 

Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Thornley, 
Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. J. L. Ricardo, Sir William Clay, 
Mr. Glyn, Mr. James Wilson, Mr. Tennent. 

Mr. Home Drummond, Mr. F. T. Baring, 


Among the persons summoned, whose testimony upon the topics before the Com- 
mittee was considered important, were the following merchants and bankers: Adam 
Hodgson and Charles Turner, merchants, of Liverpool; Thomas C. Salt and Philip 
Henry Muniz, merchants, of Birmingham; Samuel Gurney, broker, and R. C. L. 
Bevan, banker, of London; J. Horsely Palmer, one of the Directors of the Bank of 
England, and Joshua Bates of the firm of Baring Brothers, Samuel Jones Loyd and 
Mr. Tooke. 

Our space wil? not allow us to insert, at length, the testimony alluded to; the 
pamphlet occupying sixty-four pages, octavo: but we have selected the material 
portions of the replies submitted by Messrs. Hodgson, Gurney, Palmer and Bates, as 
gentlemen well known for their prominent positions in the monied circles of London 
and Liverpool. 

The principles of trade, of banking and finance, are universal. Sound principles 
apply everywhere. Unsound views will work their own evil wherever followed. 
We furnish our readers with copious extracts from the pamphlet, because the princi- 
ples laid down may be as well applied in this country as in Europe; and because 
some of the most distinguished and able men of Great Britain have been called upon 
to testify upon the causes of the late crisis in that country. 

The gentlemen named have, in general terms, coincided as to several points 
brought before them, viz: 

1. That the commercial distress was hastened and increased by the restrictive 
features of the Bank act of 1844. 

2. That the Bank Directors (or Court, so called) should consist of men who are 
not large borrowers. 

3. That the rate of interest by the Bank should not be at any period reduced below 
four per cent. 

4. That the crisis was produced mainly by the failure of the grain crop, and in 
some measure by the heavy investments in rail roads, and in a smaller degree by the 
low rate of interest adopted by the bank, and leading thereby to speculation. 

5. Nosystem of currency can prevent occasional commercial distress.—[Ep. B. M.] 


House or Commons, 8th and 11th February, 1848. 
The Right Honourable F. T. BARING, in the Chair. 
Adam Hodgson, Esq., Examined. 
Chairman.—Y ou are one of the directors of one of the joint-stock 
banks at Liverpool ?>—Yes; I am one of the two confidential directors 
of the bank of Liverpool. 


- 
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You were, I think one of the deputation to the Government in April, 
1847 ?—I was. 

And, I believe, I am right in saying that you have attended here at 
the request of some of the gentlemen at Liverpool in consequence of 
the desire of the Committee, communicated through Mr. Cardwell, that 
we might have information of the commercial state of Liverpool ?— 
1 have. 

Before we go into the history of the difficulties that have arisen, will 
you have the goodness to state to the Committee what you consider the 
state of trade at Liverpool to have been at the commencement of 1847? 
—There was nothing at that period that had excited any particular at- 
tention; there had been a very unusually large increase in the spinning 
of cotton; but in Liverpool there was nothing to mark the period 
peculiarly. 

I speak of trade, independently of the railway speculations?—Yes, 
IT quite understood you so; when we came up in April, there was a 
very strong feeling among all those who came up, that trade was gen- 
erally in a sound state; that was generally stated to the government as 
the opinion of all the gentlemen in the deputation; there had been 
nothing in the accounts of the customers of our bank different from 
usual. 

Is it your opinion now, after you have seen what has taken place 
since, that, at the commencement of 1847, trade at Liverpool, generally 
speaking, was in a wholesome state ?—I should say, generally speaking, 
it-was; there were a few instances of very preposterous overtrading, but 
those, I think, were confined to a very few individuals. 


The Crisis in April, 1847. 


Will you proceed to state to us what took place in April ?—The first 
circumstance that called our attention in any particular degree to any 
difficulties of the times was an announcement from the Bank of Eng- 
land that our discounts with them must be diminished one-half, as they 
ran off; that was in the last week of April, and, | believe a similar 
notice was pretty generally given; so we understood. 

Perhaps you had better state to us what your arrangements were with 
the Bank of England as regards discounts ?—It is very necessary to state 
that, because we have two accounts, under our arrangement with the 
Bank of England; the one, an engagement to discount for us, under all 
circumstances and at all times, to the extent of £200,000, arising out 
of our original agreement with the Bank not to issue our own notes, 
and not to re-issue bills of exchange; that we call our contract account; 
but, in addition to that, we have always a general account which is not 
under any specific limit, but which, on this occasion, was suddenly 
reduced one-half. 

Then the announcement of the Bank, as J understand, was confined 
to what you call your general account ?—Yes ; therefore it was not, in 
point of fact, diminishing our discounts to the extent of one-half, 
taking them altogether, but it was with reference to the general account 
that the discounts were to be diminished one-half. 
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It was that announcement which you consider to have produced the 
first effect at Liverpool ?—Yes, it gave very general alarm. 

Mr. Spooner.—Will you state the proportion which the discount 
under your special, bore to the discount under your general account?— 
The other was about £136,000. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer—At the time when you received 
the announcement ?—Yes, at the time, or within a day or two after. 

Chairman.—At what rate of interest is your contract account ?—It 
used to be called our three per cent. account; it was originally three 
per cent.; it has latterly been four per cent. 

Mr. Spooner.—At what time did it become four per cent ?—I cannot 
recollect the exact time when it was altered, but it was altered in this 
way; the original three per cent. account was the one which we had 
when the Bill of 1844 was passed; that gave us certain rights arising 
out of that three per cent. account; those rights we commuted for the 
power of having the account which I have now mentioned, instead of 
one per cent. on all the notes we could keep out, which the Act gave us 
the right to; we commuted that right with the Bank of England for the 
power of having £200,000 at one per cent. less than the London rate; 
the maximum to be four per cent. 

Chairman.—W ill you proceed to state what followed this announce- 
ment?—The announcement alarmed us a good deal, and some other 
bankers came to us, and several merchants to consult what should be 
done, and it was decided that a deputation should be sent immediately 
to the Government to tell them the awkward position in which the 
Bank had placed us; for though we were prepared to meet our own 
engagements, it very greatly indeed crippled our power of helping the 
merchants. 

You attended that deputation ?—I did; I may perhaps state that the 
announcement operated with peculiar hardship on this account, that the 
payments into Liverpool had latterly been much more in bills than in 
cash; and the merchants who generally brought to the Bank a large 
proportion of cash with which to pay their aeceptances, had latterly 
been able to bring only bills which they had received for their cotton 
and other produce, and that increased very rapidly as the difficulties 
increased ; but we saw that it would make the restriction operate much 
more severely. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.—What description of bills were 
those ?—The bills were cotton, or other bills, not exceeding three 
months’ date; that is the rule for cotton payments. The acceptances 
I refer to, which the Bank had to pay for the merchants, were accept- 
ances drawn chiefly upon them from abroad, and they have been ac- 
customed to meet those acceptances by whatever payment they received 
for their produce. 

What was the description of bills that the merchants brought to you 
in lieu of cash, which they usually brought?—They were bills of 
various dates, and of various descriptions; a considerable number of 
them were bankers’ bills, of three months’ date, the large bulk being 
cotton bills; but they were of every description of bills almost that 
can be mentioned. 
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Mr. Hume.—Were they in payment of goods shipped abroad, or 
were they bills originating in England ?—They were almost entirely 
bills originating in England, and received by merchants in payment for 
the fon, so sold by the merchants. 

Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer—By whom were those bills 
accepted generally?—A considerable number of them were bankers’ 
bills, accepted by London bankers, and by merchants in every trade that 
we could mention—the Brazilian, the American, the Canadian, the West 
Indian, and almost every description of foreign trade that our connex- 
ions might happen to be in. 

Then, in lieu of payments in cash, the merchants drew upon each 
other, and substituted payments, by means of those bills, for payments 
in cash ?—No, not at all; the merchants did not draw upon each other; 
but the parties in the interior, who had purchased produce from the 
merchants, remitted to the merchants bills on London Bankers, or bills 
on various parties in London, or bills upon anybody; they were almost 
every description of paper that is usual in the interior trade, and in the 
general commerce of the country; they were what we call promiscuous 
bills; bills of every description. 

By the Chairman.—You were stating the effect of the announce- 
ment of the Bank of England to diminish your discount account to 
half; will you proceed with your statement ?—That led to a deputation 
to London, when we had the pleasure of waiting on Lord John Rus- 
sel and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and stating the circumstances 
to them; and the following day we were recommended by the gov- 
ernment to go to the governor of the Bank of England, and we found 
that they were prepared to make some very slight relaxation; they had 
previously seemed to think that they could not do it, but afterwards 
they agreed to make a slight relaxation. 

Can you recollect at what date this was?—I think it would be the 
very end of April, or the beginning of May. The relaxation which 
they agreed to was this: instead of reducing our discounts to one-half 
of what we had had before, they said “We will agree that you shall 
have whatever you had last Saturday night;” they asked whether we 
were satisfied with that, and we said, until we knew what proportion 
that bore to our ordinary amount, we really could hardly tell; they 
told us that what we had had on the previous Saturday night was 
£136,000, and that to that extent we might go again. 

That £136,000 was upon your general account ?—Yes; that the total 
amount of discounts at any one time should not exceed that sum; 
with the general date of the bills that we pay in, it would be something 
like £13,000, the weekly discount on our general account; and in the 
same way, upon the £200,000 it would be something like £20,000, 
and those two added together would be equivalent to a discount of 
£33,000; it is dependent upon the date of the bills we pay in, but that 
would be the average. 

The limit on the two accounts would be £336,000 ?—-Yes. 

You saw the government, and you laid before them the state of trade, 
and the position of Liverpool at that timer—Yes; we stated to them 
that what we were very anxious to obtain was relief from the immediate 
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pressure which had been suddenly occasioned by the action of the Bank 
of England; that we did not consider that we were smarting under the 
operation of any particular Act of Parliament then; but that there had 
been a sudden action of the Bank which had created a sudden alarm, 
and seemed to have dried up the current of bank notes, and we wished 
to be relieved from the effects of that sudden alarm; that sudden action 
having been spoken of very strongly in the House of Commons a few 
nights before. 

And the Bank relaxed to the extent which you have stated ?—Yes; 
the effect of that relaxation, though it was small, was very important; 
we wanted only the slightest thing to restore a certain amount of con- 
fidence, which had been very greatly destroyed by the sudden an- 
nouncement of the Bank of England; and when we went back, and 
said we had had a small relaxation, it did restore confidence. There 
was a great deal of tightness and inconvenience afterwards, but the 
peculiarity of the crisis at that time was this; if no relaxation at all had 
been given, I think a great many solvent houses, with bills in their 
cases, would have stopped payment. We stated that to the Govern- 
ment; and I firmly believe now, that that stoppage was averted by the 
slight relaxation which the Bank gave, and that is a peculiarity which, 
when we come to October, will deserve to be remembered, because it 
was not the peculiarity of the crisis of October. 

What effect had this relaxation upon discounts?—It was not a ques- 
tion of the rate of discount at all, it was a question simply of the power 
of discounting; it enabled us to do a little more: but there was a good 
deal more in the amount of confidence it inspired; and I may be 
allowed to say, that nothing is more material through the whole of this 
examination for us to remember, than the extreme importance, and the 
ultimate effect on prices of a state of alarm, or a state of ease, and that 
it is not simply the amount of what can be ggt, but the removal of the 
apprehension, that by-and-bye, if the alarm continues, nothing will be 
got. 

Had it practically any effect upon the amount of your discounts ?—I 
think it had; I think it enabled us to go a little further. 

A little further than you had gone ?—A little further, probably, not 
than we had gone, but than we should have gone, after the announce- 
ment of the restrictive measure, if this slight relaxation had not been 
made. 


Proposed Reform of our Monetary System. 


Chairman.—How far do you think the Bill was successful in restrict- 
ing the issue Of local banks ?—I think it was perfectly successful, and 
that it was most important to attain that object. 

Do you think that that object was attained by the Bill ?—I think it 
was fully secured by the Bill. 

With regard to securing the convertibility of notes, what is your 
opinion of the Bill?—I do not think it has secured the convertibility of 
notes at all: the notes remained convertible up to the suspension of the 
Bill; but I believe that if the Bill had not been suspended then, or 
some similar measure adopted, notes would have ceased to be converti- 
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ble. Looking to the general state of things throughout the country, 
and to what I know to have been the state of things in London, and 
the position of trade generally ; to the alarm that was spreading rapidly 
through the country, and to the fact that the power of the Bank had 
been reduced to such a point, that if there had been any apprehension 
of the failure of the country banks it could not further support them, 
and that very little might have occasioned, (I might perhaps go further 
and say) would have occasioned the failure of banks in large towiis 
and in the country ; believing that, if one or two country banks of any 
magnitude had failed, alarm would have been spread throughout the king- 
dom, or if one or two London banks had failed, consternation would 
have been general; seeing, also, the considerable amount of reserve in 
the hands of the country bankers and joint stock banks, and the neces- 
sity that there would have been of having that reserve as early as pos- 
sible converted into gold, if the Bank was obliged to stop; seeing that 
a reserve of £20,000 for each of 300 country banks would have taken 
six or seven millions; or of £15,000 each, would have taken five mil- 
lions; and that if the run for gold had once begun, it would probably 
have gone on until the Treasury was drained; seeing all this, my firm 
opinion is, that the Bill of 1844 has not secured convertibility; and 
I state the grounds on which that opinion is formed. 

Are you prepared to state any measures which you would consider 
advisable to be adopted for the purpose of placing the monetary system 
upon a better footing?—There are two broad principles on which I 
should be disposed to think it would be advantageous to act; one is, to 
make the metallic basis of the currency larger, and the other is, to 
secure more unity of purpose in the administration of the affairs of 
the Bank of England; not to have a body so fluctuating, and a change 
of policy depending upon one or two accidental votes. If the Gov- 
ernor and Deputy-govergor were out of business, and were paid for 
their services, and their whole time and attention given to so important a 
subject as the administration of the currency, I think very great public 
good would be attained: I say it with every feeling of respect to the 
Bank ; but I think there would be a greater uniformity of action, and that 
they would have more time to look systematically at the first indications 
of circumstances that might by-and-bye produce adverse exchanges, and 
the various difficulties into which the country would be thrown by 
them. I have never seen such perfect discouragement thrown upon 
commercial matters, as | have seen in the last year; I have been thirty 
years in business, and I have never witnessed the feeling of helplessness 
and hopelessness so strong as in the last year; there were heavier 
losses in 1825, but I never saw a greater feeling of discowragement, per- 
sons not knowing what they could depend upon in looking to distant 
operations. Anything that would enable us to encounter the difficulties 
that we have to encounter in our mercantile operations, from the 
sudden calls upon us from a bad harvest, I think would be of great 
national consequence, and it seems to me, that a wider metallic basis is 
almost essential to the attainment of that object. 

What practical proposal would you make upon the subject of a 
wider metallic basis ?—I am not prepared to state the form in which it 
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should be done. In the first place, I should like to see the capital of 
the Bank of England repaid, and that the Bank of England should have 
command over its resources. I think that is an essential thing to begin 
with, and I think if it had that command over its resources, provision 
might be made for adverse times and serious contingencies. Whenever 
we have an export of any extraordinary amount of the precious metals, 
we not only lose that amount which is unavoidable, but we have every 
thing throughout the country deranged. There is hardly any price that 
we could pay, which, in my opinion, is too high a price to prevent that. 
The loss generally from panic, and the closing of the channels of com- 
merce, directly and indirectly, I feel perfectly satisfied, is many times 
greater than the interest of a large amount of bullion kept in some way 
or other under the control of the Bank, in the issue department, or the 
banking department as it might be; and | think one most important 
thing to look at in connexion with any alteration which might take 
place, is to take from the Bank—/(I do not like to call it the tempta- 
tion)—but to take from the Bank the feeling that their duty to their 
proprietors requires them to get rid of a large amount of bullion. They 
should be exempt from the necessity of having to account to the pro- 
prietors for holding too large an amount of bullion; those who have 
the administration of the currency should not have a personal interest 
in diminishing the amount of bullion to the minimum, instead of hay- 
ing reference solely to its connexion with the circulation. 

Would you propose that a smaller number of notes should be issued 
upon securities ?—I should feel it presumptuous to go much into detail 
upon a subject of this kind, because in doing so, it is necessary to 
carry out the whole plan. If the Bank of England had its capital 
repaid,—of course J do not mean in such difficult times as these, but 
that the principle should be established to be acted upon in better 
times,—if it had its capital repaid, the question then is, whether it 
should be repaid into the banking department, or the issue department; 
but they, whoever they might be, who had to administer the affairs of 
the Bank, and who had so to apply it, that it might be rendered more 
available than it is now as capital, would have to consider how much 
of it they should keep in bullion, and how much they should employ 
in other ways. Suppose the Bank kept a certain amount of foreign 
bills always under discount, that would give us a claim upon foreign 
countries, in the event of an adverse exchange, to a certain amount. 
Suppose they had five or six millions, or a certain amount of foreign 
stock, to which I know there are objections, or invested in foreign bills 
or in bullion, in whatever proportion might be deemed expedient, then 
you would have something by which you could discharge your debts 
to foreign countries, when you had an unusual amount of debt to them. 
When we are pressed for corn we cannot wait for it; foreigners can 
wait for our manufactures till adverse times are over; they can go on 
for six or eight months, wearing out their clothes, but we cannot wait 
for our corn. It seems to be taken for granted that we can always 
create a want abroad for our manufactures. | think that mistake lies at 
the root of great practical mischief; and [ think, in this large commer- 
cial country, looking to the way in which our commerce has increased 
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of late years, and looking to the enormous extent of it now, our 
metallic basis does seem too small. It has been said, and said truly, by 
a very eminent person, that we erect a larger superstructure upon a 
smaller foundation of bullion than any other country. Then the ques- 
tion arises whether you should diminish your credit, or whether you 
should enlarge your basis of bullion, if there is this disproportion. We 
know that credit may be abused; but credit has been the foundation of 
the commerce of this country; and if we think it inexpedient to main- 
tain our present extent of credit on our present basis, then give it a 
broader basis; but at all events, we are extremely anxious, commer- 
cially, that the subject should be considered, with a view to see if there 
are not ways by which these violent revulsions may be mitigated. We 
have two of them in one year, and the anxiety and pressure of these 
panics, coming on one after another, is becoming to many persons 
intolerable. There is hardly any expense that would not appear to be 
a small expense, compared with the object attained, if it could be 
attained. 

Mr. Cayley.—Y our objection to the present system is, that, losing a 
few millions to pay for corn, and to ratify the exchanges, deranges the 
whole commercial state of the country, which extends to some hun- 
dreds of millions.—Y es. 

You think that the main difficulty of the present system of currency 
is, that in consequence of the export of bullion, to restore the exchange, 
the whole of the internal transactions of the country suffer very ma- 
terially ?—I do. 

you consider that that state of things requires a remedy ?—I do. 

Supposing there was a broader basis for the circulation which you 
recommend, of what would you constitute that broader basis ?—I have 
already stated that part of it would be in bullion. In the first place, it 
would be made broader by the repayment of the capital of the Bank of 
England, of which some part might be retained in bullion, and some 
part in securities, which might be easily converted, and, if possible, 
some part in foreign securities, which might give us the means of pay- 
ing foreign debts, without deranging the monetary affairs as it does at 
present. 


Charles Turner, Esq., Examined. 


Chairman.—Y ou are a merchant at Liverpool ?—I am. 

What line of trade are you in?—The East India trade. 

How long have you been in mercantile pursuits at Liverpool ?—Since 
1829; 19 years. 

Have you been the whole of that time in the East India trade ?>— 
First I was in the American trade, and afterwards I was in both the 
East India and American trades till 1840, and since 1840, solely in the 
East India trade. 

You attend here in consequence of a communication which was 
made to you, and with a view of laying before the Committee informa- 
tion respecting the state of trade at Liverpool ?—I do. 














The Commercial Crisis of 1847. 
Causes of the Distress in 1847. 


Will you have the goodness to state what you consider were the 
causes that produced the commercial difficulties at Liverpool, so far as 
they came under your observation?—The fundamental cause I believe 
to be the famine, which occasioned the necessity for a large import of 
food to supply the consumption of the country, the consumption being 
increased at that period by the very large railway expenditure, which 
gave more money to a great number of people who are notoriously 
prodigal in their expenditure. 1 believe also that the imports of food 
were increased by the Government loan, and by different subscriptions 
of private individuals, which were expended in the purchase of food, 
which from the circumstance of the famine could only be supplied from 
abroad. These combined circumstances caused the imports of the 
country to be very largely in excess over anything that the commercial 
exports could pay for; and the balance, I believe, was partly paid for 
by the exports of foreign stocks, and other matters of that kind, and 
by so reducing the indebtedness of foreign countries to ourselves; but 
still there remained a very large balance to be paid for, which could 
only be done in specie. The demand for that specie caused a consider- 
able drain upon the banks, and an increased application to the discount 
brokers and other parties for the discount of bills; they, finding this 
demand come upon them, began to scrutinize the bills offered to them 
for discount, in a way which they had certainly not done, to my know- 
ledge, since 1837 or 1839, and the facilities of houses then ‘to 
be very seriously curtailed, and the weak houses began to fail. ose 
houses which had entered into engagements without taking into account 
the proportion of available means that they had to meet them, and which 
relied upon their credit in order to meet their engagements, rather than 
their available means, of course went down. ‘This increased the alarm 
that had been previously felt; and the bankers and others finding that 
they could not rely with the same degree of confidence that they had 
previously done upon turning their bills and other money securities 
into bank notes, for the purpose of meeting their engagements, still 
further curtailed their facilities, and in many cases refused them alto~ 
gether; they locked up their bank notes, and in many instances, to 
meet their own engagements; they were afraid of parting with them. 
Merchants were obliged to look forward to meet their engagements in a 
way that they had never hitherto done, inasmuch as they could not 
depend upon being able to raise bank notes, and they were afraid, when 
once they got the bank notes, to part with them. The alarm and con- 
fusion of course were increased daily ; and unless Lord John Russell and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had issued the letter to the Bank, which 
they ultimately issued, I believe that universal bankruptcy would have 
been the issue. I believe that letter was a very wise one. J think 
particularly that the rate of discount which they charged, eight per 
cent., was a very prudent measure, inasmuch as it prevented its being 
taken advantage off to get money for purposes which it was not 
intended to facilitate. 
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Conduct of the Bank. 


Do you consider the constitution of the Bank, as at present formed, 
satisfactory ?—Not altogether; in my opinion, there must be a large 
commercial interest in the Bank direction, a very large number of mer- 
chants: but I cannot help thinking (without the slightest imputation 
upon the Bank directors,) looking at the disasters which have taken 
place, and the way in which the Bank direction has been mixed up in 
the disasters, that there must have been many members of the Bank 
direction to whom it was of importance that the Bank rate of interest 
should be kept down, when, for the sake of the public, it ought to have 
been increased. I think it would be desirable that there should be some 
government officer, either a paid governor or a paid deputy-governor, 
who should have some controlling power as to the rate of discount 
upon commercial bills; that it should not be left entirely to gentlemen 
engrossed in commercial pursuits, and who may have a strong interest 
in keeping down the rate of discount, when, as regards the public, it 
may be desirable that it should be raised. That is the only suggestion 
which I can offer respecting the Bank. 


Examples of Over-trading. 


Chairman.—You said that there had been over-trading; will you 
explain more particularly what you meant?—As regards the over- 
ing, there has no doubt been a vast deal of over-trading; a matter 
which has tended still further to embarrass matters. Of course we are 
all aware of the events which have taken place as regards the Mauritius 
trade, and other trades of that kind. The brokers have been in the 
habit, we all know now pretty well, not only of advancing upon goods 
after their arrival to meet the bills drawn against those goods, which is 
perfectly legitimate, and upon the bills of lading, which to a certain 
extent might also be done; but beyond that, they have done what is 
perfectly illegitimate ; they have advanced upon the produce before it 
was shipped, and in some cases before it was manufactured. Now, to 
speak of my own individual instance; I had bought bills in Calcutta 
to the extent of six or seven thousand pounds in one particular instance ; 
the proceeds of the bills went down to the Mauritius, to help in the 
growth of sugar; those bills came to England, and above half of them 
were protested ; for when the shipments of sugar came forward, instead 
of being held to pay those bills, it had been mortgaged to third parties 
to pay previous engagements before it was shipped, in fact almost before 
it was boiled. Now, nothing can be more unsound and worse than 
that state of things that has gone on to a considerable extent. 

Mr. D’Israeli.—Did not the glut last in the Indian markets to 1842 
and 1843, so that prices were not remunerative in 1842 ?—I do not 
recollect as to that; the general course of the trade has been a tolerable 
good one up to last year; but to show the way in which the matter 
has been carried on of late years, I will just mention one fact; there 
is one house which failed in London the other day, and in examining 
their affairs, a transaction of this sort was proved to have taken place; 
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there is a house of business at Manchester, and another at Calcutta ; 
they opened a credit account with a house in London to the extent of 
£200,000 ; that is to say, the friends of this house in Manchester, who 
consigned goods to the East India house from Glasgow and from Man- 
chester, had the power of drawing upon the house in London to the 
extent of £200,000; at the same time, there was an understanding that 
the corresponding house in Calcutta were to draw upon the London 
house to the extent of £200,000; with the proceeds of those bills sold 
in Calcutta, they were to buy other bills, and remit them to the house 
in London, to take up the first bills drawn from Glasgow. The whole 
of this was not carried out, but that was the arrangement; so that if 
the arrangement had been fully carried out, there would have been 
£600,000 of bills created upon that transaction. That I call over- 
trading. 


The Cotton Trade.—Circulation of Bills of Exchange. 


Mr. Cayley.—Do bills of exchange form the principal medium of 
circulation in Lancashire ?—Cotton has to be paid for in cash in ten 
days, allowing the rate of interest, whatever it may be, for the credit. 
When the rate of interest is above five per cent., the parties send 
bankers’ bills, Jones Loyd and Co’s, or whatever they may be; but 
whenever the rate of interest is under five per cent., they discount those 
bills at Manchester, or wherever it may be, and they bring the cash to 
Liverpool. 

Then, whenever the rate of interest is high, bills of exchange are 
substituted for bank notes ?—Yes. 

And to all intents and purposes they form as much a part of the cir- 
culation as Bank of England notes did before ?—A part of the circula- 
tion for certain purposes, but not for others; you cannot oblige men to 
take bills instead of bank notes. 


No System of Currency can prevent occasional Commercial Distress. 


Mr. Beckett—We have referred to convertible and inconvertible 
currency; do you think that any system of currency, convertible or 
inconvertible, can be devised, in which occasional periods of commer- 
cial distress will not arise, as long as commercial transactions are 
entered into by parties almost without limitation and beyond their 
means ?—J do not think it possible; I do not think that any system of 
currency that any human being can devise, can correct the follies of 
mankind; there are always some people who will speculate beyond 
their means, but under a proper system there would not be whole rows 
of perfectly innocent people knocked down as there have been lately. 

Samuel Gurney, Esq., Examined. 
Injurious Effect of the Bank Act. 


Chairman.—How long have you been in business in London ?—J 
have been in business in London since the year 1807. 


' 
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In what line of business are you engaged ?—The business in which 
I am is usually designated that of a bill-broker. 

Before we proceed to ask you any question with regard to the last 
year, will you state to the Committee whether you think that since the 
passing of the act of 1844, there has been any previous period which 
shows the working of the Act?—In February, 1846, the operation of 
the Act of 1844 was sensibly felt. 

Will you state in what way it was felt, and your view of the pressure 
at that period ?—The pressure of 1846 arose from the excitement that 
had occurred upon the subject of railways for the previous two years, 
and more particularly from a regulation of Parliament, that a certain 
amount of deposit on each company’s scheme should be paid into the 
Bank, on account of the Court of Chancery, within a certain number 
of days of the meeting of Parliament; before the payments took place, 
it was impossible to ascertain the exact amount of what the payment 
might be, but it was presumed that it would range from 10 to 25 mil- 
lions sterling. 

Mr. Thornely.—Was not a good deal of it paid in Exchequer bills ?— 
No; the payment was to be made in Bank notes; so very large a sum 
to be taken out of the circulating medium then existing, was a very 
severe operation; the Bank being under the restriction of this Act, 
instead of giving increased accommodation to the monied interest, 
which, were it not for this Act, they would have done, acted upon a 
very marked system of limitation; the usual accommodation that we 
had had, had been by the discount of bills having less than ninety days 
to run, or loans on the security of bills for the same period of ninety 
days or less; the Bank were alarmed in consequence of the effect of 
this Act, and limited the period first to sixty days, then to thirty and to 
twenty, and at last to only ten days; the effect of which was, that the 
money dealers were wholly disinclined to take money for such short 
periods, and to accommodate the mercantile community with it, and 
very great stagnation and pressure took place for a fortnight or three 
weeks. 

Chairman.—Do you consider that stagnation to have arisen entirely 
from the operation of the Act of 1844, and if so, in what way ?—It 
took place solely in consequence of the operation of the Act, inasmuch 
as if it had not been for the Act the Bank would have been willing to 
have made liberal advances, and the public would have had all the 
accommodation they required, and instead of a time of pecuniary dis- 
tress and disturbance in the money-market, it would have passed over 
without being noticed by the public. 

Was there at that time any other cause whatever, which was likely 
to have produced that effect ?—At that time there was no other cause 
whatever; it was a period when the stock of bullion in the Bank was 
upwards of £13,000,000, and the exchanges in favour of the country; 
the stock of bullion was gradually on the increase; it was a period of 
great monetary prosperity. 

The inconvenience at that time, in your opinion, arose entirely from 
the restriction in the Act?—Entirely and solely; there was nothing in 
the money market or money transactions of the time, but what led to 
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entire ease and facility, excepting as we were under the bondage of 
this Act. 

Can you compare the operation under the Act, as you stated to have 
taken place in 1846, to any similar period previous to the passing of 
the Act ?—The only period to which I can at all compare it was that in 
which a loan for compensation for the West Indies was raised. At that 
time there was a very large amount of Bank notes to be paid into the 
Bank, which before a long interval would not be paid out again. The 
monied interest at that time had a large accommodation from the Bank, 
as stated they ought to have had, in the latter case; our house alone, 
in the case of the West India Loan, were supplied by the Bank to the 
extent of £3,000,000 sterling. In the latter case, in February, 1846, 
we ought to have had at least as large an accommodation for the 
advantage of the public; we, however, limited it to no greater number 
of Bank notes than we could possibly limit ourselves to, wholly throw- 
ing over the accommodation to the public; this was the effect of the 
Act. 

At that period of the West India Loan, was there any inconvenience 
felt, such as there was in February 1846 ?—There was no inconvenience 
whatever felt by the public, inasmuch as the public got the relief as I 
stated, because not only was my own house so accommodated, but 
others in equal proportions had the same accommodation, and the circu- 
lation in the city was never materially deranged ; at that time the public 
were not the least aware of this very large operation going on; and, in 
my opinion, the public ought not to have been inconvenienced in Feb- 
ruary, 1846; there was no ground for it, were it not for the bondage 
of the Act. 

Do you consider, that if the Act of 1844 had been in operation at 
the time of the West India Loan, inconvenience would have arisen from 
the restriction in the Act?—Inconvenience to a great extent, but not to 
the same extent as in February, 1846. 

You have stated that one source of the inconvenience in February, 
1846, was the uncertainty as to the amount that would be wanted ?—It 
was so; it was quite uncertain when the Bank would be required to 
repay this large sum of money; and they were afraid, under the Act, to 
use it. 

Are the circumstances of February, 1846, likely to occur again, or 
was not it an extraordinary event?—It was quite unprecedented in the 
history of money transactions; but still it has given that experience 
which would make me extremely alarmed at any very large payments 
to be made by the public into the Bank under the operation of this Act. 

Have you anything else to add with reference to the occasion of 
February, 1846?—There has been no occasion, in my opinion, in 
which the Act so favourably operated upon a state of money market, as 
in the case of February, 1846; in that case the Act only was the cause 
of the inconvenience; in what has occurred since, other causes have 
operated; but then it was only on account of this Act that the Bank, 
instead of giving increased accommodation at a period when, of all 

others in all my history, it was most wanted, adopted a restrictive system, 
till it was almost saying that they would not let you have money at 
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all; because, to give your notes of hand for hundreds of thousands of 
pounds, for ten days, was that which no prudent man would enter into 
beyond what he could possibly avoid. I have no hesitation in saying, 
that our house ought to have had at least three times the amount we had; 
this was entirely and solely owing to the system of restriction by the 
Bank being under this Act. [1568—1582.] 


The Crisis in October, 1847—its Causes and Consequences. 


In what way did the pressure begin in August ?—It began by very 
large failures in the corn trade; it was some little time before those 
failures extended into other lines of business; at the same time our 
apprehensions became greater weekly ; we had again severe failures in 
houses connected with foreign parts in September, and by the end of 
that month there was a very marked distrust in the City, as touching 
the mercantile community: that distrust very generally extended, and 
at last there was rather a strong tendency on the part of those that could, _ 
to provide Bank notes, and Bank notes were provided by people of 
power to a much greater extent than was wanted; the reserve of the 
Bank became less and less, till it became a very serious question whether 
Bank notes were to be had at all under the operation of this Act: as 
that apprehension increased, the intensity of the desire to possess cir- 
culating medium increased also; instead of giving relief, as naturally 
would have been the case, had it not been for the Act of 1844, the 
Bank was under the necessity of going upon @ system of severe restric- 
tion; it is due to the Bank to say, that at that time, to houses in 
actual difficulty they did extend a hand of liberal generosity and with 
unflinching liberality; at the same time, to houses that could stand 
alone, and wherever they could possibly avoid giving it, they restricted 
it as much as they possibly could, and so it went on, till, as the Com- 
mittee know, the reserve of money became very small indeed. 

Do you consider that the actual amount of notes out of the Bank 
was insufficient for the purposes of the country, or do you mean that in 
consequence of the alarm, a considerable part of that circulation of 
notes out of the Bank was rendered inefficient by being locked up ?—It 
is quite clear, that the amount of notes that the Bank had issued were 
very much beyond the actual requirements of the country, amounting 
to nearly £21,000,000. 

Mr. Glynn.—Y ou mean beyond the usual requirements >—I mean that 
the notes in the hands of the public, at the end of October, amounted 
to £20,800,000; I have no hesitation in saying that there were at least 
£4,000,000 sterling more than the actual requirements at the time, and 
that excess was inoperative, in consequence of the alarm that existed, 
owing to this Act. 

What was the effect of the issue of the Government letter ?—The 
effect was that of immediate relief. Perhaps I cannot explain the case 
better than by telling the history of my own firm on the day on which 
the Government letter came down, and the previous Saturday: up to 
that Saturday, our firm had no occasion to apply for any assistance from 
the Bank of England; in consequence of the feeling of panic we had 
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on the Saturday to get possession of the circulating medium, I went 
over to the Governor of the Bank, to negotiate an advance; I was 
received by him, as I have always been in that establishment, with great 
courtesy, but I was told that they could not give me an answer till two 
o’clock in the day, but that they would, if practicable, make a point of 
letting me have the money; they gave me a pretty strong expecta- 
tion that they would, but that they should charge me 10 per cent. interest. 

Have you any objection to mention the amount ?—The amount was 
£200,000; whether 20,000 more, or less, I cannot say. I stated to the 
Governor that it was a matter perfectly immaterial whether we lost two, 
or three, or four hundred pounds in such a transaction, but that I 
thought it would have a very injurious effect if it were stated in the 
city that our firm had paid 10 per cent.; I strongly urged this, and he 
was kind enough to relax to 9 per cent., but below that he was quite 
unwilling to go, and we paid 9 per cent.; that was on the Saturday. 
On the Monday morning there was the same cloud over the city; there 
was a strong desire, both on the part of gentlemen from the country 
and bankers in London to get possession of circulating medium, as they 
most reasonably thought, while it was to be had; and a very great 
variety of orders came in from the bankers for sums of money, and 
from others not bankers. I went over to the Bank (or my partner) and 
stated that we should want a similar sum; we were received with the 
same courtesy, and told that at two o’clock they would let us know 
whether we could have it or not. Before two o’clock this relaxing 
letter had come down, and very generally the orders for money ‘were 
withdrawn; they said, “We do not want the money now—we do not 
want the money now—there is no occasion to pay it.” Sums of money 
were immediately offered us, and people then began to have confidence 
to use the notes which they had. Before the week was over we had to 
go and ask the Bank, as a favour, to let us repay the money which we 
had borrowed. 

Are you of opinion that if the Government letter had been issued 
earlier, any part of the pressure would have been saved ?—I have no 
hesitation whatever in saying, that the severity and the extent of the 
calamity would have been limited, had that letter come at an earlier 

riod, 

_—- spoke of the failure of mercantile houses in the course of the 
year; is it your opinion that a great portion of those houses that failed, 
were insolvent houses, and must ultimately have failed ?—I think the 
first series of houses that failed were insolvent, and failed rightly ; ulti- 
mately it began to affect solvent houses, and houses stopped payment 
which would not under other circumstances ; and my own apprehension 
is, that not only the degree of insolvency, but the number of failures 
were increased in consequence of the very great additional pressure 
which this Act produced on the occasion. 

Supposing the letter of the Government had not been issued, but that 
the Act, in its full force, had been carried out into unmitigated operation, 
what, in your opinion, would have been the eflect ?—I think the wisest 
in the city cannot calculate; my firm persuasion is, that it would have 
ended in an infringement of the law or a stoppage of the Bank; it 
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would have produced very great calamity, and extreme alarm over the 
country ; the ultimate consequences no one can calculate. 

Do you think it would have affected the convertibility of the note in 
that way ?—I think it would ultimately, but the wisest cannot exactly 
say; my own opinion is, that it would have run to a great national 
calamity. 

Will you have the kindness now to state to the Committee what you 
consider to have been the causes which produced the events of 1847 ?— 
I think the original cause was an unproductive season, and to a certain 
degree of excitement upon commercial transactions. 

Do you attribute much to the effect of the railways ?—I cannot trace 
it to railways; I have been asked several times, whether I thought they 
affected the money market while they were in progress; I was under 
the necessity of giving an answer that I could not tell, but still my rea- 
son would say that so far as the commercial capital of the country (I 
do not mean the mere floating money) has been withdrawn from com- 
mercial and trading purposes into railways, it must have had an injurious 
effect upon trade; on the other hand, it was rather a time of excitement 
in trade; there was no facility wanted; and therefore, though my rea- 
son and my judgment tells me that it must have had such an effect as 
that alluded to, my experience has not shown it to me. 

You did not find it yourself?—I cannot say that I ever found it 
myself. 

Will you have the kindness to say whether, in your opinion, the Act 
of 1844 had any effect in producing the distress ?—I do not think the 
Act of 1844 was the cause of these panics; I think it aggravated the 
misfortune on each occasion, but I do not think it could be traced to be 
the cause. 

You do attribute to it the pressure in April ?—Yes, decidedly; because 
in April, in consequence of the Act, the Bank did, in two or three days, 
what they should have taken two or three months to do; it was the 
suddenness and rapidity of the operation that did the harm. 

Are you of opinion that the pulling up in April was proper ?—I think, 
under the Act, the Bank could not avoid doing what they did, but it 
was otherwise improper; it was too sudden. 

But you are of opinion that it ought to have been spread over a 
longer period ?>—Yes. 


As to the Changes in the Rate of Interest by the Bank. 


Will you be kind enough to state to the Committee what your opinion 
is as to the effect upon the money market of raising the rate of dis- 
counts at a period of panic and discredit, such as the country experi- 
enced in October last ?—So far as the increase of the rate of discounts 
is warranted by the circumstances of the times, I am in favour of it; 
but I am wholly against the artificial raising of the rate of interest, as 
was the case in this last autumn; I think it was harmful; and though 
it may have had some effect in righting the exchanges, yet it increased 
alarm, and thus did more harm than good. 

You think that the change was too violent, and therefore intended to 
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increase the discredit and panic which existed ?—It is my opinion that 
it had that effect, and that raising the rate of interest to the extent 
to which it was raised was beyond what the true state of things 
called for. 

You state that you are of opinion, that if the Bank had altered its 
course of action in August, 1846, the pressure in the April following 
would not have been severe; by that, you wish the Committee to 
understand that the Bank should, in your opinion, have raised the rate 
of interest in the autumn of 1846?—I am of opinion that it would 
have been better if the Bank had raised their rate of interest earlier; 
and I think the circumstances of the times called for it; but I should 
have gone further; it should not have been a mere raising of the rate 
of interest; I would have gone upon a system of somewhat reducing 
the figures too. 

Do you happen to recollect what the rate of interest was in the 
money market in August and September, 1846 ?—1 can only speak to a 
certain degree from guess: I do not think it was above 2 per cent. at 
that period. 

It appears by a return made by the Bank of England to this Com- 
mittee, that in August, September, and October, 1846, the minimum rate 
of discount which they charged was 3} per cent.; at that time they had 
upwards of £16,000,000 of treasure, and £9,000,000 of reserve, and 
the exchange on Paris was 25.75, do you think that in that state of 
things, that minimum rate of 34 per cent. was too low a charge by the 
Bank of England?—That is a question which involves a great deal in 
the answer; I really do not know that I can give a very specific answer 
to it, because it involves this question, the competition of the Bank 
with the money market; taking it in the more general view of the Bank 
competing with the monied interest, my experience is adverse to it; but 
I give my answer with great deference, because it is a question in which 
I am personally a good deal interested; but I think it does work preju- 
dicially to the public. 

Are you of opinion that the Bank can regulate their issues of notes 
to the public by the influx and efflux of gold into the country ?—I think 
that in a large degree they can, but it must not be the only question that 
governs them. 

What other question should govern them?—I think the question 
would be the requirements of the public, and the state of things gener- 
ally, and a variety of matters that may bear upon it, that one cannot 
specify upon an occasion like the present. 

Probably you have seen in the public returns, that the reserve of the 
Bank of England at this time is upwards of £10,000,000; do you con- 
sider that to be a larger reserve than necessary ?—Beyond all question. 

Supposing that the Bank, in consequence of the state of the exchanges, 
and the increase of bullion which they have recently had, should be 
desirous of employing £3,000,000 or £4,000,000 of their reserve, at 
what rate of interest do you think they could employ it upon good and 
sufficient security ?—In the market in which I operate, they could not 
employ it at all. They might purchase Consols and Exchequer bills, 
and securities of that kind, at a high rate of premium, and by so much, 
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invest their money; but the Bank notes so invested would not remain 
in the hands of the public, they would flow back to the Bank again in 
twenty-four hours. 

Then you cannot devise any means by which the Bank of England 
can keep their issue in a state of equilibrium ?—It is impossible. 


Advantage of removing the Restrictive Clauses of the Bank Act. 


Do you think, if there had been a discretion vested in the Bank of 
England, the same as there was prior to the passing of the Act of 1844, 
taking it for granted that they would exercise at such a period the same 
caution and discretion which has generally regulated their conduct, that 
in April and October last the pressure would have been considerably 
less upon the public than it was?—I think I have already answered 
that; it is my opinion that there would have been no particular pres- 
sure in April, and that the pressure and calamity of the autumn would 
have been considerably less. 

The exchanges in April having been in favor of this country with the 
whole world, with the exception of North America, would it not have 
been practicable for the Directors of the Bank of England to form a 
tolerably accurate estimate what the extent of the drain upon their 
treasure would be to the United States >—Admitting that there was no 
foreign drain except for the United States, | think that the Bank of Eng- 
land would be able, with their mercantile knowledge, in a very fair 
cane to measure the probable exports of bullion to the United States; 
I think so, inasmuch as the exportations of bullion to the United States 
are of a different character, and more easily to be ascertained than 
exportations of bullion to France, and countries so very nearly situated 
as the continental countries are. 

You have stated to the Committee the character and extent of the 
pressure which took place in London in October last; did you find a 
great demand for money from ‘your various correspondents in different 
parts of the country; was an alarm beginning to be felt in consequence 
of a want of Bank notes, and were persons in the country who are in 
the habit of lodging cash with you, giving you notice to withdraw their 
cash ?—There was a very general demand upon us for money which 
was deposited in our hands on the part of our country friends, in 
October last, from all parts of the country. 

Did they go beyond that, and signify to you that they should want 
you to advance them money ?—In very many cases those who had 
deposits in our hands, not only drew out all their deposits, but actually 
took money from us; and it was a very general question put to us on 
the part of most people, whether we would supply them in case it was 
wanted. 

Do you consider that the calamities of the past year have been 
attended with very serious losses, irrespective of the parties who have 
actually failed. ‘The question has reference to merchants and commercial 
men in the City of London ?—I have no hesitation in saying, that the loss 
to the commercial community and the monied interest in 1847, is unpre- 
cedented in amount. 
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Can you form any estimate of the loss sustained by the solvent 
mercantile houses in the City of London ?—I could not venture upon 
such an opinion. 

But it must be very great in your estimation ?—Very great indeed; I 
can only say, beyond all my previous experience. 

Chairman.—Greater than in 1825?—I think the loss in 1825 was 
nothing at all to be compared to it. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson.—Do you see any symptoms of returning 
prosperity ?—I think the symptoms of returning prosperity are good; I 
have no apprehension with respect to returning prosperity myself. 

Upon what do you found that opinion ?—I think that consumption is 
going on, and therefore trade must sooner or later supply that; and 
price is low, and therefore it is safe to deal in almost any article, and I 
think there is reason to hope that we shall experience a gradual and 
safe advancement on the favorable side; it may be checked by the har- 
vest that is coming, if that should be unfavorable, or by political 
calamities if they arise. 

Is the amount of commercial paper now offered for discount, large ?— 
Very limited. 

Is money abundant in London ?—Money is superabundant, and it is 
very difficult to employ it. 

Is not that a symptom rather of stagnation in trade?—lIt is a symp- 
tom of a limitation of transactions at this time; but the question was, 
as to the symptoms for the future. 

The questions referred to present circumstances ?—The present cir- 
cumstances are, as I have stated, a limitation of transaction and a great 
superabundance of money; but the prospective symptoms, I maintain, 
are good. 


Overtrading and Accommodation Bills. 


Mr. Thornely.—What was the general character of the bills which 
were in circulation in the year 1847 ?—Experience has shown that a 
large proportion of them were of a very unsubstantial character. 

And a great proportion of them probably were either unpaid, or were 
obliged to be renewed when they became due?—A much larger per 
centage of the bills that fell due were unpaid than | ever before knew. 

Were there many renewals in the course of your experience ?—Yes, 
there were a great many renewals. 

May it not happen, then, that the difficulties of last year were, to 
some extent, owing to this, not that there were too few bank notes to 
be had, but that there were too many bills, many of them accommoda- 
tion bills, or otherwise of doubtful character ?—It is quite clear that 
there was a great amount of bills of the nature alluded to, and that 
ought to have been put an end to. 

Do not the joint-stock banks in the country re-discount to a great 
extent in the London money market ?—Some of them do, and some of 
them have a great deal of cash in the London money market; there is a 
great variety. 

Would’ you say that the joint-stock banks in the country have gen- 
erally sufficient paid-up capital to conduct their business, or would it 
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it not be better that they should call for more money from their share- 
holders and re-discount less ?—My apprehension is that the joint-stock 
banks in general have sufficient paid-up capital; I base my opinion upon 
this, that in all banking and money-dealing, it is not so much the 
amount of paid-up capital that is important, as the prudence of manage- 
ment; and so far as my experience has gone, I think very large paid-up 
capitals have quite as much led to imprudence of management as the 
contrary. 

Still the less the amount of paid-up capital, the greater would be the 
rate of dividend upon the capital ?—That is quite clear. 


Fluctuations in the Rate of Interest. 


Are you at all aware to what extent the rate of discount in certain 
cases was increased; how high it ever went in the case of respectable 
houses in the last autumn ?—It is a question not very easy to answer; 
I do not think the value of money rose beyond ten per cent., but there 
were transactions in which much more interest was charged, but it 
would not be fair to refer those circumstances solely to the increase in 
the value of money ; for instance, I may have had a bill of exchange 
offered me to discount, having five days to run, that five days may have 
gone over a particular point, and I would not part with my cheque, 
even for five days, without J got a profit upon it; that profit, however 
small, made a very high rate of interest for five days; it was not because 
the value of money was generally increased, but it was for a specific 
five days that was to be got over. 

Then would you say that the present system does not tend to pro- 
duce a very uniform value of money ?—Certainly not; the system under 
the Act of 1844 tends to greater variations in the rate of interest than 
if we had no such Act. 

You have stated that you approved of the management of the Bank 
before 1844; before that time they very seldom lowered théir rate of 
discount below 4 per cent.; would you say that that was a prudent 
system ?—My apprehension is, that it was a more judicious course never 
to lower below 4 per cent., but I give this opinion with deference ; it is 
right that the Committee should know that it is a matter upon which I 
personally am interested; but my apprehension is, that it would be 
better for the Bank never to go below 4 per cent. 

If you have a great deal of interest upon this subject, you have also 
a great deal of knowledge ?—] have some knowledge. 

If the Bank is to have a minimum rate of discount, do you think it 
ought to have also a maximum rate of discount ?—I rather lean to the 
negative upon the raising side. 

Do you think that the repeal of the Usury Laws has operated, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, for the benefit of traders large and 
small ?—I have no doubt that the relaxation of the Usury Laws has 
operated beneficially to the trade of this country. 

You never knew the rate of interest so high as during the late pres- 
sure ?—I never did; I never knew it so high as in the autumn of 1847. 

And you never knew the pressure so great ?—No. 
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Both those circumstances would very materially aggravate the pres- 
sure in trade ?—Clearly ; they affect the trading community very deci- 
dedly ; injuriously. 


John Horsley Palmer, Esq., Examined. 


Chairman.—Y ou are in the direction of the Bank of England ?— 
I am. 

Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what you 
consider to have been the state of trade at the commencement of 
1847 ?—I think it was in a very good state. 

You think, generally speaking, trade was in a wholesome state ?— 
Yes, I do. 

What is the state of the commercial classes now ?—Generally speak- 
ing, there is a great destruction of credit, and very considerable distress 
even still, I believe, exists in the manufacturing districts; prices are very 
low, and great losses attend all importations. 


His objections to the Bank Act. 


What is your opinion of the working of the Act of 1844 ?—TI have 
not objected to the principle of that Act of forming the issue of notes 
upon £14,000,000 of securities, and the remainder upon gold and sil- 
ver; but while entertaining an opinion in favor of that part of the Act, 
I have not been able to perceive the advantage of the separation of the 
accounts, in the forms prescribed, and of their weekly publication. 
The latter, I believe, proved decidedly prejudicial during the year 1847, 


when the reserve in the banking department was greatly reduced. It 
further appears to me that other objections to the working of the Act 
were exhibited upon two different occasions during the past year; the 
firstin April, when the reserve in the banking department was reduced 
from £5,600,000 to £3,000,000, which imposed upon the Bank the 
necessity of enforcing contraction, thereby endangering commercial 
credit, which might have been avoided, had the power of extending the 
issue at an advanced rate of interest beyond the £14,000,000 upon 
securities (if required) then existed; the bullion in the issue department, 
having been £9,300,000, and the foreign exchanges having shortly 
afterwards turned in favor of this country. The second period, which 
is the more material of the two, occurred in October last, during a time 
of great commercial distress, consequent upon the extensive failures 
which had occurred in August and the succeeding months; the general 
discredit then prevailing had been the cause of an abstraction of at least 
,»£5,000,000 or £6,000,000 of the circulating medium of coin and 
notes, to replace which, and to uphold the credit of solvent houses, a 
demand was made upon the Bank to an extent which reduced the 
reserve towards the end of October, to about £2,000,000, including 
London and the branches, by which the demand continuing without the 
power of extension beyond £14,000,000 upon securities, the Bank 
itself was placed in danger, and the commercial credit of the whole 
country nearly paralyzed; both which would have been obviated had 
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the power of extension beyond £14,000,000 then existed on the part 
of the Bank, and which, if required, could have been acted upon with- 
out advancing the rate of interest in the then state of the foreign 
exchange; deprived of that power, the Bank endeavored to check the 
growing demand by advancing the rate of interest in September and 
October to 5}, 6, 7, and even 9 per cent. per annum, but which tended 
to an increase of the demand instead of a diminution, while it aggra- 
vated the distress in the manufacturing districts during a period when 
the foreign exchanges were in favor of the country, and when it was 
reasonable to expect a moderate rate of interest instead of the high 
rates then charged by the Bank, which governed the extravagant rates 
demanded in the money-market; such have been the prominent ob- 
jections to the working of the Act during the past year. It may further 
be submitted whether the management of the banking department by 
repeated fluctuations in the rate of interest, particularly in the years 
1844, 1845, and 1846, thereby attempting to act upon the same principle 
which governs all private banking establishments, is not prejudicial to 
the public interest, and without benefit to the Bank. The last objection 
I have to offer to the Act is the limitation of the quantity of silver bullion 
permitted to be held in the issue department; seeing that silver is equally 
available with gold for foreign payment, a portion of that restriction 
might with perfect safety be withdrawn, and thereby greater facilities 
afforded in meeting an unfavorable foreign exchange. 


Description of the system of management of the Bank adopted 
by the Directors. 


Chairman.—From your experience of the constitution of the Bank, 
do you think that it is capable of improvement ?—I do not see in what 
form an improvement could be effected. 

You think that its present constitution is as good as it is possible to 
be ?—That is my opinion. 

You think it commands the confidence of the commercial body ?— 
Yes, I think so. 

What power have the Governor and the Deputy-governor practi- 
cally >—They have no power beyond that of acting from week to week 
between the court days; on certain occasions there is a discretion ex- 
ercised by them, which being reported at the ensuing court-day, is either 
confirmed or disapproved, as the case may be. 

What is the Treasury Committee at the Bank ?—It consists of all gen- 
tlemen who have passed through the office of Governor, with, generally 
speaking, one other individual, who is considered the next to be reeom- 
mended to succeed the Deputy-governor. 

The body of directors meet once a week ?—Yes. 

What is the distinction between the Treasury Committee and the 
general body of directors ?—There is no other distinction but this; the 
former is the senior committee of the house. 

Is there any distinction in point of management?—They have no 
power of managing but through the Court; they may recommend 
measures to the Court; but they have no power of action; they have 
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upon one or two occasions, within my recollection, taken a responsibility 
upon themselves in adopting measures which have been afterwards 
sanctioned by the Court; upon a great emergency, in the year 1832, 
before | left the chair, and before the adverse foreign exchange termi- 
nated, I think the committee authorized a negotiation upon Paris, and 
the transmission of about £1,000,000 of silver, which I do not think, 
as far as my memory serves me, came before the Court until after the 
negotiation had been concluded; I think again, in 1836 or 1837, 
through the medium of the committee, private credit was used upon 
Paris through some merchant’s house in London, either Rothschild’s or 
some other house. 

Are the committee of the treasury in constant sitting ?—They sit 
only once a week, unless specially called together by the Governor. 

Are they in the habit of being called together ?—Not often 

During the difficulties of the last year, were they in constant sitting ? 
—No; they may have been called together three or four times upon 
some special application for assistance; when the Governor and Deputy- 
governor took upon themselves the responsibility of granting that assist- 
ance, they afterwards obtained the concurrence of the committee of the 
treasury and the Court of Directors. 

Then, from one week to the other, the whole discretion rests upon 
the Governor and the Deputy-governor ?—It does, unless matters arising 
are of sufficient importance to lead the Governor to call a committee of 
the treasury together. 

Which it appears he rarely does?—He has done so during the last 
period of difficulty. 

But it is not a usual transaction ?—It is not the general course. 

Consequently, generally speaking, it rests upon the discretion of the 
Governor and the Deputy-governor?—The Governor and Deputy- 
governor seldom, if ever, take upon themselves the power of acting 
without the concurrence of the committee of the treasury, though there 
have been occasions where they have so acted in advancing the rate of 
interest; during the last period of distress, they have advanced the rate 
upon one or two occasions without the immediate concurrence of the 
committee of the treasury or of the Court at the moment, but it was 
only for a few days. 

Are the Committee to understand that the Governor and Deputy-gov- 
ernor, without communication with either the committee of the treasury 
or the Court of Directors, have the power of advancing the rate of 
interest?—They have from court-day to court-day, under special cir- 
cumstances. 

Subject to the approbation afterwards of the Court ?—Certainly. 

Practically, are the Governor and Deputy-governor in the habit of 
frequently communicating with the members of the committee of the 
treasury ?—Yes. 

Mr. Glyn.—Then everything is finally determined by the Court 
itself ?—Yes; except between the court-days. 

The action of the Governor and Deputy-governor is brought before 
the Court on the next court-day ?—Yes. 

And the Court either confirm or negative what has been done ?— 
They do. 
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Then the whole control, in fact, is with the Court of Directors ?>— 
Yes. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson.—And the Governor and Deputy-governor 
have an opportunity of almost daily communications with the members 
of the committee of the treasury and the members of the Court ?— 
Certainly. 

Is it not the practice of almost every director, if he is in London, to 
be in the Bank of England during some portion of the day ?—Generally 
speaking, it is so. 

You have described the functions of the committee of the treasury, 
is-not the Bank managed in its several departments, with reference to 
details, by committees formed of members of the Court of Directors, 
and are not the proceedings of the committees reported to the Court of 
Directors, who hold their meetings weekly, for approval ?—I think the 
proceedings of the committees of detail are not reported every week. 

In the Bank of England, as in other great establishments, the busi- 
ness is divided into departments, there is a chairman for each depart- 
ment, and a certain number of Directors who are appointed to co- 
operate with him in the supervision of the particular department as 
often as occasion arises, when the chairman directs the committee to 
be summoned, and the business done by that committee is reported at 
the next meeting ?—If there is any important business upon which the 
proceedings of the committee require to be confirmed, it is reported ; 
but if very trifling, it is not reported. 

Every act of the Governor, or the committee of the directors, is 
reported to the general Court, at the next meeting ?—Certainly, if 
deemed important. 

And you consider, therefore, that the act of the Governor and the 
Deputy-governor is the act of the Court of Directors >—Certainly. 

Do you think that in a time of pressure and panic, it is a protection 
to the Bank of England to be able to raise to a great extent, say to 8 
or 9 per cent., the rate of interest ?—I think that it is extremely preju- 
dicial to commerce, and that it is totally uncalled for when the ex- 
changes are in favor of this country, which they must be at those times 
of commercial pressure. 

From that answer are the committee to collect that you thought it 
unnecessary to raise the rate of interest in October last to 8 per cent? 
—Certainly. 

Regulation of the Foreign Exchanges. 


Chairman.—Are you in favor of the Bank of England holding 
foreign stocks ?—Except that there is greater risk of fluctuation in 
foreign stocks, a benefit would be derived from the Bank holding 
foreign stocks and making foreign payments by selling them, instead of 
sending over bullion. 

But the times when the Bank would want to make those stocks 
available might be times when there was a fall in the value of those 
foreign stocks?—That is my great objection to the Bank holding 
foreign stocks ; the want of security in them. 

Mr. Wilson.—With regard to the negotiation which you suggest of 
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the Bank of England holding foreign securities, and the facility that that 
would afford for making foreign payments by arrangements with banks 
on the continent, are you not of opinion that that is partly done now 
by the exchange merchants, who are constantly upon the alert to see 
how they can purchase securities under favorable circumstances, and 
do you think that the Bank of England could do that better than 
exchange merchants, who devote their whole attention to it?—I never 
meant to suggest the propriety of the Bank of England holding foreign 
securities; that is not a measure that I should advocate, unless the 
credit of all banks were equal. 


The Bank Act of 1844 the Cause of the Crisis. 


I understand you to say that the evils from which we suffered last 
year were mainly attributable to the export of bullion for the payment 
of corn ?—I do not believe that any evil would have been suffered last 
year, for the exchanges turned at the end of April, if it had not been 
for the provisions of the Act of 1844; J believe, but for that, no evil 
whatever would have been sustained by commerce. 

Then you attribute all the evils to the Act of 1844?—I attribute them 
to the provisions of that Act which prevented our gaining time to meet 
the demand. 

Do you think that there would have been any run upon the Bank if 
the banking department had stopped?—It is very improbable that the 
banking department should have stopped; there are some deposits with 
the Bank which cannot be reduced; the deposits that I refer to aré the 
deposits of the Exchequer, private deposits, and Bank-post bills; so long 
as the credit of the Bank is preserved, none of these deposits are likely 
to be materially affected, and they constitute the largest portion of the 
Bank deposits. 

With reference to the letter that the Government issued to the Bank, 
are you of opinion that it was issued early enough ?—No. 

At what time, in your opinion, ought that letter to have been issued ? 
—The great objection I have to the Act is to the restrictive clause ex- 
isting at any time. 

You would entirely throw that clause aside ?—Yes, subject to the 
control of Parliament. 

But, under the Act, do you think that they could have relaxed the 
rule more safely than as it was relaxed ?—There would have been no 
occasion to relax the Act if the restriction had not existed; in fact the 
Bank never exceeded the reserve; it was the apprehension on the part 
of the public of a limitation of the power of the Bank that created the 
alarm itself. 

Convertible Securities held by the Bank. 


Mr. Palmer thinks that Exchequer bills are a better security to hold 
than Consols. He says, “I have always found, as far as my observa- 
tion extended, that it was better to hold a certain amount of Exchequer 
bills in preference to holding stock; but that is not the opinion of the 
Court generally; they consider it preferable to hold stock rather than 
Exchequer bills.” 

32 
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In the practical operations of the Bank, do you think it undesirable 
to vary frequently the rate of interest?—I think the rate of interest 
should never go below a certain point, 4 per cent. 


Effect of the Bank screw on Commerce. 


Mr. Cayley.—The capital we get back upon the rectification of the 
exchanges affords no compensation for the capital which the country 
loses during the operation ?—None; you have the strongest instance 
of that in the months of April and October of last year; in the month 
of April, in consequence of the stringent measures of the Bank, a mil- 
lion and a half of bullion was forced into the country from credit or 
capital, within a month or six weeks; in October, from the violence 
of the contraction in November and December; and what is now evi- 
denced in India is the effect of that discredit, and of capital being 
forced into the country; the East India Company are now bringing 
£1,000,000 of silver from India, which, I believe, is intimately con- 
nected with the depressed state of trade between India and England. 

And the pressure produces forced sales?—It stops credit and the 
British merchant sells his goods for the purpose of carrying on his 
payment, and brings back his capital at an earlier period than it would 
come in the ordinary course of trade, 


The Danger of the Bank in October. 


Mr. Spooner.—Was any intimation given to the Bank on the part of 
bankers having deposits in their hands in the month of October, that if 
the pressure continued, those deposits would be required ?—Not that I 
am aware of, but the balances would probably have been required to a 
certain extent. 

At that time the reserve in the hands of the Bank was reduced to 
somewhere about £1,200,000 ?—Before the Government letter came 
down we had notes and coin together amounting to £2,000,000 in 
London and the country. 

I think the private deposits of that time amounted to £5,000,000 
or £6,000,000 ?—On the 23rd of October the private deposits were 
nine millions and a half. 

At that time what was the reserve of notes and bullion in the hands 
of the Bank ?—T wo millions. 

Can you state what was the amount of bankers’ balances at that time ? 
—One million six hundred thousand pounds. 

In that state of the reserve and deposits, do you still hold the opinion 
that there was no danger of the deposits being so drawn out of the Bank 
as to absorb all the notes and all the bullion which they had in their 
hands ?—The reserve in London would not exceed £1,000,000 ; there- 
fore I conceive that it was quite practicable for the bankers alone to 
have drawn out that reserve. 
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Supposing notes came in to you for payment, after that you must have 
gone with those notes to the Bank of Issue ?—We should have gone to 
the stock market and endeavored to have sold stock at all hazards. 

Do you think that under those circumstances any parties would have 
been found to purchase the stock ?—My own opinion is that we should 
never have succeeded in selling it; but I believe the Governor of the 
Bank is of a different opinion; he is of opinion that we might have 
effected a sale. The question has been put to me in another place, 
whether I thought it practicable that £2,000,000 could have been sold at 
that time, and to that question I gave an answer, that I thought it could 
not, but that is a matter of opinion. 

If you had failed in your attempt to sell, what would have been the 
result >If we could have effected a sale at all, the effect would have 
been a fall of stock to 60 or 65. 

But with regard to the other alternative, if you could not have effected 
a sale, what would have been the result >—T'he result would have been 
that we should have had no notes in the banking department. 

Mr. Glyn.—Do not you think that, considering the relative position 
of the private banks of London and the Bank of England, the private 
banks had a right to expect that if the pressure from the country had 
continued, and they had been borne upon by their country connexions, 
the Bank of England would have been in a situation to have given them 
the accommodation of discounts which they received in 1825?— 
Certainly. 

But the Bank was not in that situation in 1847 ?—It was not. 

Mr. Hume.—Was it the operation of the Act of 1844 which prevented 
the Bank being in that situation ?—Certainly. 


Rate of Interest. 


Mr. Alderman Thompson.—lIs not it an advantage to a banker to keep 
the rate of interest as high as he can ?—The prevalence of an exorbitant 
rate of interest is not for his ultimate advantage, because that which in- 
jures trade injures him eventually, though, of course, he keeps his 
charges for discount as high as the market will justify. 


Privileges of the Bank of England should be maintained. 


Mr. Hume.—What, in your opinion, would be the effect, if the privi- 
leges which the Bank of England now enjoy were removed, and other 
banking establishments were allowed to act in London as they do in 
Edinburg, without there being any peculiar privilege or monopoly what- 
ever ?—I think it would be a very dangerous experiment. 

Do you think it would be dangerous to abolish the privileges of the 
monopoly which the Bank of England enjoys with respect to circulation 
and other matters, by having their notes a legal tender, and having 
certain exclusive privileges within a circuit of so many miles ?—I think 
it would be a great pity to introduce any parties upon the same footing 
as the Bank of England is; I think that it is best as it is, with respect 
to the Bank of England being our one great national bank. 

The monopoly they have, you think, should continue ?—Yes. 
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Although you admit that they have the power of raising or lowering 
the value of property as they may think proper to advertise their rate 
of discounts ?—Yes. 


Joshua Bates, Esq. Examined. 


Chairman.—Y ou are a partner in the house of Barings ?—I am. 

How long have you been in business in London ?—About thirty years. 

Will you have the goodness to tell the committee what you consider 
the state of trade was in 1846 ?—The state of trade generally was very 
prosperous; very active; everything was selling, and merchants were 
making good profits. 

What do you consider to be the present state of things in the city ?>— 
Quite the reverse from what it was in 1846. 

During your recollection of business, have you ever seen a time 
when trade has been in a worse condition than it has been during the 
present year ?—Never; nor do J recollect that I ever saw a time when 
the prospects were so alarming as at present. 

Do you remember any time in which the commercial interest has 
gone through more difficulties than it has done during the last year ?>— 
No; I do not recollect anything to be compared to it; J] was here in 
1826, but I was not sufficiently engaged in business to be able to judge. 


Cause of the Crisis in April, 


Will you have the goodness to state what you consider to have been 
the immediate cause of the difficulties in April, 1847 ?—The panic of 
April, I conceive, was brought on by the Bank being called upon to ad- 
vance heavily on deficiency bills; the Bank authorities could have done 
this without producing a panic, but for the necessity of publication, 
which would have shown the reserve of notes to be almost nothing ; 
that is my view of it; J cannot say that 1 am correct; but it is believed 
that their loans would have come in, in the course of two or three days ; 
and, after all, the advances to the government do not go out of the Bank, 
at least not immediately ; all would have gone right but for the necessity 
of publication ; the Bank was thus compelled to borrow on the Stock 
Exchange, and stop suddenly its advances on securities; this gave the 
first general intimation to the commercial community of the altered 
power of the Bank, and the panic ensued ; it would have been entirely 
prevented, however, had the Chancellor of the Exchequer allowed the 
contractors of the loan the usual privilege of paying up under discount ; 
this he emphatically refused, saying, “that he only wanted the loan as 
the instalments fell due.” 

How would that have obviated the difficulty Of course, when per- 
sons take a loan, they prepare for it by selling stock ; if they had been 
allowed to pay up on discount, they would only have had to deliver 
stock and to get the money ; it would have gone directly into the trea- 
sury as fast as it could be turned over, and there would have been no 
want of funds on the part of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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Causes of the Commercial Distress of 1847. 


To what causes do you attribute the difficulties of the country in 
1847 ?—I think it was a combination of causes; the alterations in the 
tariff, allowing the importation of so many articles free of duty, acted 
upon by an immense internal expenditure, stimulating importations, to 
which may be added the failure of the potato crop, in Ireland; these 
were all aggravated by the stringent clauses of the Bank charter. 

Do you believe, then, that if there had been no failure of the potato 
crop in Ireland, still the yearl1847 would have been a year of difficulty ? 
—I do not think it would; if the corn law had been in force, I do not 
see how it could have occurred; because, however great the internal 
expenditure stimulating consumption, if it was in home grown corn the 
price would rise, and the country would receive all the advantage; but 
when it goes to foreigners, it entirely alters the case. 

Do you consider that even if the harvest of 1846 had been a good 
harvest, yet if the commercial policy had been followed which has been 
followed, and the corn laws had been repealed, the country would have 
experienced difficulty ?—I think-it would; I have no doubt of that; 
I always considered that the great alterations made in the tariff must 
lead to a commercial convulsion sooner or later; but it has been has- 
tened certainly by the failure of the potato crop, and by the enormous 
internal expenditure. 

Do you attribute much of the difficulties to the railway expenditure ? 
—Undoubtedly, to the railway expenditure, acting upon the free impor- 
tation of various articles. 

How has that acted so as to produce any of the difficulties of 1847 ?— 
It has acted to augment the importations, and thus, by affecting the bal- 
ance of trade, it has caused the exportation of gold, the contraction of 
the currency, and all the distress which has followed. 

It has, in your opinion, aggravated the evil which would otherwise 
have arisen from the tariff being reduced ?—It has accelerated it; it has 
produced that in 1847 which would have come gradually perhaps in 
1849. 

You have stated that you thought that the operation of the Act of 
1844 has aggravated the difficulties; will you have the goodness to 
point out to the Committee in what way it has acted ?—It has acted in 
this way; 1 think the commercial public were not aware, although 
perhaps they should have been, that the power of the Bank by this 
Act was very much reduced; and as I remarked in a previous answer, 
it was not till April, 1847, that there was what I should call public 
notice that the power of the Bank was limited; the public had never 
seen anything like the Bank going to borrow, and then every one said, 
“The Bank has no power,” and began to examine more closely, and 
fright ensued; but it was very soon allayed then, because there was 
no real cause of panic at that time. 

Do you believe that the pressure in April, 1847, would have arisen, 
supposing that the Act of 1844 had not been in operation ?—It would 
not, in my opinion, have arisen but for the publication clause; the Bank 
would have given accommodation without any difficulty. 
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You are against the publication of the accounts of the Bank ?—I 
think that in the present form it operates injuriously. 

You think it is injurious to the general interests of trade ?—IJ think 
that those out of doors draw improper inferences from it; that the 
publication might, for example, show a very small amount of notes in 
the reserve, while the directors of the Bank might be quite certain that 
there was enough. 

Then would you have no publication of the accounts of the Bank ?— 
I suppose now the public have become used to it; it is necessary to 
have some publication; but I think that once in three months is enough. 


Causes of the Failures in the Corn Trade, §c. 


A great number of mercantile houses failed, but solvent houses that 
continued their business experienced very great losses, did they not ?— 
Undoubtedly, there have been very great losses to those who have not 
failed, but to many of those who have failed the losses were very great; 
I think you may classify the failures. 

In what way ?—I think there were some who ought to have failed, 
and some who were ruined by Act of Parliament, and some who failed 
by reason of the crisis. 

Those who ought to have failed, had over-traded beyond their 
means ?—Yes, they had not sufficient means; and that will be the 
case always, to a certain extent, in every community. 

What do you mean by failing by Act of Parliament ?—I refer to 
those who had sugar estates; they were ruined by the Sugar Bill. 

You mean by the change of the law with regard to the introduction 
of sugar?—Yes; then the people engaged in the importation of corn 
were ruined by Government, | think; in the first place, in 1845, 
when there was a want of corn, it was ordered secretly to be bought; 
there was no delusion any where, and a small quantity sufficed; but in 
1846, the Government, no doubt from the best motive, thought it was 
improper to interfere with commerce, and in order not to interfere with 
it, they ruined it; they bought here, which raised the prices very much ; 
they bought secretly, I suppose; the corn-factors, taking this for a 
natural demand, sent orders in every direction, and when they got their 
corn over they found that they were selling in competition with the 
Government, and the very high prices were in part produced by the 
Government purchases. I examined several of the corn factors’ estates, 
and they did not appear to me to have over-traded. I know two, more 
particularly, where there was a capital of £60,000, and it did not 
appear that they had bought more than £120,000 or £130,000 of corn; 
they were utterly ruined from the importation being so great; in con- 
sequence of the exaggerated notion of the want there was for corn 
here; and the raising of the prices by the Government purchasing at 
home, contributed very much to delude the corn-dealers; but I think, 
in general, with reference to the bankruptcies, it will be found on ex- 
amination that the dividends are much greater than usual, and there are 
fewer instances of dishonorable conduct, and that most of the bank- 
rupts have wound up their estates under inspection, which shows what 
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the commercial community think of them; and | think it is creditable 
to them that the dividends are so large, many paying in full. 

Do you consider that there was any considerable over-trading in the 
year 1846 ?—That the country over-traded is very clear, but that com- 
mercial men individually over-traded would seem not to be the case, for 
there was no very large stock of goods on hand; on the contrary, 
the stock of goods was rather small; and | suppose over-trading means 
getting more goods than one can sell; on the contrary, everything sold 
very briskly. 

Will you state what you mean by the country over-trading ?—A large 
amount of goods was brought into this country, which the great inter- 
nal expenditure enabled this country to consume; and, in order to pay 
for those goods abroad, a large exportation of gold was required; what 
I mean to say is, that there was more brought into the country than the 
country could conveniently pay for. 

What do you consider to be the prospects of trade for the year 
coming ?—I consider them to be very gloomy indeed in every way. 

What do you consider the prospects of trade with America ?—I am 
led to suppose that the Americans will take fewer goods this year than 
they took in the last year; indeed they are rather pinched for money 
there, owing to the Mexican war? 


As to the amount of Silver held by the Bank. 


Chairman.—Will you have the goodness to state your opinion with 
regard to silver; do you think that any alteration should be made as to 
the amount of notes that may be issued on silver ?—I. think that that 
should be left also to the discretion of the Directors of the Bank; it 
works now very absurdly. 

Will you point out how it works now?—Supposing to-day the 
Bank have its proportion of gold and silver, according to the Act, and 
somebody should call for 400,000 sovereigns, the Bank has to go out 
immediately and sell £100,000 of silver to make itself right according 
to the law. 

Mr. Alderman Thompson.—Or they must export bullion ?—Yes; 
you may export bullion if you like; but at any rate, you take in so 
many notes; therefore it counteracts the other part of the Act; it 
reduces the notes instead of £400,000, by 500,000. 

Chairman.—Do I understand you to say that you would make 
any alteration in regard to the convertibility of the note; do you mean 
that you would give silver instead of gold for the note >—By no means; 
the only convenience is, that silver answers every purpose to supply 
foreign demand for coin that gold does; it is better, and therefore it 
matters not to the Bank whether it has a third or half in silver. 

Without altering at all the convertibility of the note into gold, you 
would allow the Bank to keep either gold or silver in its coffers ?— 
Yes; I would leave it to the discretion of the Directors. 

How would you make the return in that case; would you make the 
return distinguishing gold and silver, or would you put them together ? 
—I should put them together, for it is the same in fact; and if you were 
to return them separately, and the gold were to run rather low, the 
public would perhaps take alarm. 
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Injurious effect of the Bank Act. 


Mr. Alderman Thompson.—ls it your opinion that but for the re- 
strictive enactments in the Act of 1844, the Bank might have given all 
requisite relief to the commercial interests in the year 1847, without 
occasioning that great alarm and that want of contidence and great 
scarcity of money which were experienced by the commercial commu- 
nity ?—TI think they might; I think it will be seen that the exchanges, 
after the beginning of May, were such as would have restored confi- 
dence, but for the conviction on the minds of commercial men of the 
limited power of the Bank. 

Do you think that the plan of raising the rate of discount, as the 
reserve in the banking department of the Bank of England decreases, 
is a certain and safe mode of protecting the amount of that reserve from 
further reduction ?—I think not; I think there may be such distress as 
to compel men to pay even 50 per cent. for the sake of getting money 
to save their credit. 

During the month of October, does not your experience enable you 
to say that the higher the rate of interest was raised, the greater became 
the discredit, panic, and alarm throughout the commercial world, and 
the greater the difficulty of procuring bank notes at any rate of inter- 
est ?—Certainly it was so. 

Therefore, probably that is one reason why you think it unwise for 
the Bank of England to publish the weekly statements of the reserves 
on the banking account, because it may lead to the publishing of a 
small reserve, when the Directors themselves know that within a few 
days they will receive a considerable accession to that reserve by the 
repayment of temporary loans, and other means ?—Precisely. 


The Exchanges with America. 


Mr. Cayley.—Can you give the Committee any statement of the 
rates of exchange in London, ruling in New York, from January 5th 
to 29th October, 1847 ?—Here is a list of them. 

Rate or Excuance at New York on London at the following periods, 
1847. 
January 5 . . 105}a’ 1053 May 14 . . 106% a’ 107} 
20 . . 105} a’ 106 30. . 107}a 107} 
30. . 106 a 1063 June 14. . 105% a 106% 
February 8 - 105} a’ 106 29. . 106 a’ 1064 
12. . 105¢a@ 106 = July 7 . . 106}a° 106} 
24 . . 105}a’ 106 14. . 106} a’ 1064 
27. . 106 a 106 | 31. . 105}a’ 106} 
2. . 105 a’ 105} August 6 .. 106 a’ 106} 
5 - 105 a 105 13. . 106} a’ 106} 
12. . 104 a 104 27. . 106 a’ 106} 
31 . . 1045 a’ 105 = Sept. 14 . . 1083 a’ 109 
7. . 104}a’ 105 29. . 108} a’ 109 
15 . . 105 a 1054 October 6 . . 109 a’ 109} 
ss — a 106 | 14. . 109 a 109 
29. . 106 29. . 108 i091 
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At what rate of exchange in New York is there a profit upon the 
shipment of gold from this country ?—The exchange at 106% is at par, 
taking ordinary charges. 

And the other way, sovereigns from New York at 109}, bills at 60 
days’ sight in both cases ?— 


[ The witness delivered in the Paper, which is as follows :] 


Sovereigns from London to New York, average weight, ddwts. 23 
grs., sold at 94 6-10ths cents. per dwt. To cover cost, charges, and 
loss of interest, remittances must be made from New York at an 
exchange under 1064, at sixty days’ sight. 

Sovereigns from New York to London. To cover costs and charges, 
bills must be drawn at New York on London adove 109}, at sixty days’ 
sight. 

Estimatin gold at the Mint price here (77. 104), and silver at 5. 

Par with Paris, in gold, is 25.22; and in silver 25, 57. 

Par with Hamburg, 13. 10}. 


Proposed Regulation of the Foreign Exchanges. 


Mr. Cayley.—Has it ever occurred to you whether there might be 
any substitute for the export of Gold in settling the balance of trade? 
In answer to that question | have some observations which were put 
down last April, and which I have brought here to refresh my memory, 
I should say in answer to that, that the operations of commerce, both 
foreign and domestic, naturally regulate themselves, and it seems, best 
to let them alone; if there is a redundant currency in any country, 
prices naturally rise, sooner or later, beyond the level of other markets ; 
importation is encouraged, and exportation is checked ; thereby the bal- 
ance of trade becomes unfavorable, gold goes out, the currency is 
contracted ; prices fall, whereby importation is checked and exports are 
promoted ; this seems all natural, and I see no reason to interfere with 
it by any legislative enactment; but when crops fail in a moment of 
quiet in commercial affairs, when the stocks of goods are small, indi- 
cating that prices had not been acted upon by the redundant currency, 
so as to stimulate imports too far, the balance of trade is disturbed by 
the want of corn, which want requires to be supplied as quickly as 
possible; therefore gold must go to pay for it, the currency becomes 
contracted, and prices fall. This was not desirable in April last with 
regard to the particular import, that was the cause of the difficulty; we 
wanted corn as quickly as possible, and as we could not force suddenly 
on foreigners more goods than their markets have been accustomed to 
take, payment must be made in gold, and by this visitation of Provi- 
dence, the currency becomes contracted, prices of all commodities fall 
below the prices of other markets, and the very article of which we 
stood so much in need was forced into other markets; a considerable 
exportation of corn having taken place in the month of April last year, 
while it was very generally believed that we had not enough corn to 
last till harvest; it appears to me, therefore, that the failure of corn 
crops should be treated separately from the ordinary evolutions of 
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commerce, that the same rule is not applicable to the operations of 
commerce in other merchandize and in corn. It is difficult to estimate 
the losses occasioned by a money crisis resulting from a failure of crop ; 
but supposing that the amount of goods, raw and manufactured, on 
hand and in the course of manufacture, may be £100,000,000, and that 
imports are ordered upon the supposition that the state of prices may 
be £30,000,000 more, you have £130,000,000 on which there may be 
a depreciation of at least 20 per cent., caused perhaps by the failure of 
corn to the extent of 5 or 7 millions. 

Has it ever occurred to you, that there might be some operation of 
credit adopted, in order to assist us to settle the balance of trade ?—In 
the case of a corn failure, it has struck me that there ought to be some 
power in the Government to create some sort of stock that might be 
sold abroad, which should be redeemable at the end of one, two, or three 
years; but then the question comes, supposing the next crop fails, what 
are you to do? But still I think it is worth trying. 

Would that have the effect of diminishing the export of gold ?—That 
would check it altogether, if you could measure the amount of defi- 
ciency, and say that it would require £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 to 
make it good, and create stock to meet that. 

That would tend to diminish the evils to commerce, arising from the 
export of bullion ?—If you could, by any process, throw that deficiency 
over two er three years, the commerce of the country would receive no 
check, it would go on as before. 

Mr. Wilson.—Y ou spoke about the creation of stock for the purpose 
of transmitting money abroad, in the event of an accidental drain of 
gold, or an accidental turn of exchanges caused by a bad harvest; have 
you considered what the means would be of disposing of such securities 
in the market abroad at such a time ?—I have considered that, and I 
think that the securities must bear such an interest as to tempt for- 
eigners to take them ; for instance, supposing the failure of the crop to 
require £4,000,000 or £5,000,000, in place of having the whole com- 
merce of the country disturbed, let the Government create bonds pay- 
able in one, two, or three years, which should bear an interest of 7 per 
cent., if the common rate of interest in the foreign market is 6 per 
cent., they should sell, and of course would correct the exchange to 
that extent. 

Are you of opinion that at such a time, in the United States or in 
Russia, from which we import the chief part of our grain, the public 
would have a sufficient quantity of spare capital to invest in such 
bonds ?—It is only for a short time that you would want the money, 
and you must be willing to pay a high rate of interest for one, two, or 
three years, and you must fix such a rate of interest as to tempt people 
to take them; it is a sacrifice, but the sacrifice is very little compared 
with the sacrifice which would be made by disturbing all the relations 
of commerce. 

Would you suppose that they should be Government bonds ?—I 
think the Bank of England might issue them. 

By what means would you propose that the public should purchase 
those bonds in order to get hold of the gold ?—Parties importing corn 
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would draw bills, and the party selling the bonds-would buy their bills, 
and counteract the effect of their drafts upon this country, otherwise 
the bills are drawn there in such quantities as to lower the exchange, 
and cause people to send the gold out of this country. 

The Government would incur a liability by issuing those bonds, but 
that liability would be, in fact, incurred on account of private individuals 
importing the grain; how would you arrange between the private indi- 
viduals who import the grain and the Government who issue the 
bonds ?—The Government would have nothing to do with those indi- 
viduals; take New York for instance; those individuals would go to 
New York to buy flour, and the Government agent would also go there 
to sell the bonds, and the Government would always keep the money. 

How would that enable the public to pay for the grain that was 
imported ?—The parties importing that grain would first dispose of their 
bills ; we will, for argument’s sake, suppose that those bills were bought 
by the agent of Government, and paid here when the grain is sold. 

But some difficulty appears to exist as regards the settlement of it ?>— 
The way in which it could be managed would be this: I, as the agent 
of Government, would go to New York and borrow money, issue 
bonds to the extent of £5,000,000, and take bills on London to the 
extent of £5,000,000 with that money, and a man who wanted to buy 
corn would go there and draw bills for £5,000,000, if those bills were 
paid which the corn represents, and I, as the Government agent, should 
get my money. 

But the British importers are the parties who have to pay the money 
here ?—Yes ; but in two or three years more the Government will have 
to return it to meet the bonds at maturity. 

Am I to suppose that the Government are to give the importers of 
corn credit for two or three years ?—-No; the Government has nothing 
to do with them; the object is simply to settle the balance. 

You must have some means of transferring the money from the Gov- 
ernment here to the purchasers?—That will be done in the ordinary 
evolutions of trade; the Government borrowing the amount they want, 
take bills; they perhaps take the very bills that are drawn for the corn, 
or at any rate, they take that amount of bills on London; by taking 
that amount of bills they prevent the exchange going so low as to cause 
a large exportation of gold from this country. 

But how do you relieve the public who buy corn, by means of the 
Government issuing those bills; supposing an individual sent an order 
to New York to purchase wheat, his purchase would cause bills to be 
drawn against him from New York; is not the effect of drawing those 
bills upon this exchange, to make it profitable to send gold out of this 
country ?—Y es. 

What you propose is, that the Government should send out Govern- 
ment bonds to New York, and sell them in the market, and take the 
bills which have been drawn against the corn?—Yes, or take any 
other bills. 

And thereby prevent the exchange falling ?>—Yes. 

If the Government take those bills, or whatever they take, those bills 
would be repaid at maturity?—Yes, and at maturity the Government 
would have the money here. 
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Then the Government would have the money in their Treasury, but 
individuals would stijl be obliged to pay their bills, and all the incon- 
venience which the trade suffers now, unless you were to suppose that 
this money were to be given out to the public, would still be suffered ?— 
There would be no contraction; but if the gold went out, it would 
cause a contraction of the currency, and all the departments of trade 
would suffer; by paying gradually for the corn, instead of paying all at 
once, you take off that pressure upon the currency. 

The capital of the houses in London who had imported that corn, 
would be as much drawn upon in the one case as in the other ?—But 
the currency of the country would not be contracted. 

But the merchant who imported £20,000 worth of corn, would have 
to pay for it out of his capital that he usually employed in his own 
business ?—Yes, and he would sell his corn to meet the bills drawn 
upon him, and his capital would be returned to him for the bills. 

If he sold his corn, the buyers must pay him, and it would come to 
the same thing ?—Precisely; but the national payment is postponed, 
and the balance of trade is not affected, until the reimbursement of 
those bonds. 


BANK ITEMS. 


Wesrcnester County Banx.—Isaac Seymour, Esq., has been 
chosen President of the Westchester County Bank, at Peekskill, in 
~ of General Van Cortlandt, deceased. Dorin V. Clapp, Esq., has 

elected Cashier, in place of Mr. Seymour. 


Lez Banx.—Edward S. Chapin, Esq. of Springfield, has been 
appointed Cashier of the Lee Bank, Lee, Mass. 


Tae Canat Bank or Atsany.—The Comptroller, having reason to 
suppose this Bank insolvent, early this morning appointed Thomas 
McMullin and Andrew White, Esqs. of this city, special agents to inves- 
tigate the affairs of the Bank, so as to protect, as far as possible, the 
interest of the Safety Fund and its creditors. They immediately entered 
upon the duties of their office, and closed the doors of the Bank. 

The causes which have brought about this unfortunate result are 
more remote than the recent pressure in the money market, the Bank 
having been seriously crippled by losses several years since; and there 
is nothing connected with its failure which should for a moment shake 
the confidence of the public in the soundness and stability of the re- 
maining Banks of our city, which are amply able to sustain the high 
position heretofore occupied by them. 

The amounts due individual depositors, and for notes in circulation, 
are very small, and creditors or holders of notes are cautioned against 
making sacrifices. as the assets are believed to be sufficient to pay all 
the liabilities of the Bank. 
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The Bill-holders have the additional protection of the VIlth Section 
of the VIlth Article of the Constitution, which is as follows :— 

In case of the insolvency of any Bank or Banking Association, the 
Bill-holders thereof shall be entitled to preference in payment over all 
other treditors of such bank or association. 

The Notes of the Country Banks, for whom the Canal Bank has 
been acting as redeeming agent, will be redeemed by other banks in 
this city —{Albany Journal, Tuesday, July 11.] 


Bank or Kentuckxy.—Andrew M. January, Esq., has been chosen 
President of the Branch of the Bank of Kentucky, at Maysville, in place 
of Richard Henry Lee, Esq., resigned. 


Norts Western Bank or Vircina.—Daniel Lamb, Esq., has been 
elected Cashier of the North Western Bank of Virginia, at Wheeling, in 
place of John List, Esq., recently deceased. 


ConneEcticut.—A new bank is about to be established at Essex, 
Conn. Capital $75,000, with liberty to increase it to $150,000. The 
bill-holders are to have the first lien on all the property. 


Pratt Bank, Burrato. ComprTrotter’s OFrFIce, 
Albany, 28th July, 1848. 
L. F. Tiffany, Pres’t of Pratt Bank, Buffalo. 

Sir :—It appeared from the Books of the Canal Bank of Albany, that 
your bank was indebted to that institution $91,000, an amount caleulated 
to arouse at once a strong suspicion of your stability. I therefore 
commissioned Joseph Saltar, Esq., to investigate your affairs. I have 
this day received his report, and am gratified to learn from it, that after 
a thorough examination of your books, papers, and officers, no sucli 
indebtedness appears, and that the affairs of your bank are in a sound 
condition and prudently managed. Very respectfully, yours, 

Mitrarp Fittmore, Comptroller. 


Prtymoutnu Banx.—lIsaac L. Hedge, Esq., has been elected President 
of the Plymouth Bank, (Mass.) in place of N. M. Davis, Esq., deceased. 


New Banks.—A new bank will soon commence operations at 
Somerset, New Jersey, entitled the Somerset County Bank. Joshua 
Dougherty, President; William G. Steele, Cashier. 

A new bank, entitled the Putnam County Bank, has been established 
at Farmers’ Mills, N. York. David Kent, President; S. Gregory, Cashier. 

A bank has been established at Newton Corner, (Mass.) with a 
capital of $200,000. 

The Bank of Hallowell has been chartered by the legislature of 
Maine.—[ Willis’ Bank Note List.] 


PramnrietD Banx.—Dividend. By virtue of an Order, a Decree 
of the Court of Chancery of New Jersey, the subscribers, Receivers 
of the Plainfield Bank, will pay the certificates heretofore issued by them 
IN FULL according to the respective amounts thereof, upon presentation 
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at their office, 259 Broad Street, Newark, N. J., between the hours of 
10 a. m.and3r.m. The certificates must be endorsed by the persons 
to whom they were given and surrendered to the Receivers. 

Jos. C. HornBLow_Er, 

Joun S. Darcy, | mie 

Joet Dunn, ‘ 


Daniet Dopp, Jr. 
Newark, N. J., August 24, 1848. 


Acricutturat Bank or Herximer.—July 14, 1848. 


This Institution is now in a condition to say to the public, that its 
circulating notes are now secured wholly by the Stocks of the State of 
New York, and bonds and mortgages on cultivated real estate within 
the Valley of the Mohawk, (about % stock, the balance bonds and 
mortgages.) And that the Arkansas stocks which have formerly been 
used as security for a portion of its circulating notes, have been with- 
drawn from the Comptroller. 

C. T. E. Van Horne, President. 


Scuvuyixitt Bank Funp.—J. R. Tyson, yesterday, made applica- 
tion to the Common Pleas to permit the investment of $49,000, 
belonging to the Schuylkill Bank, in city 6’s at an interest of 5 per ct. 
The application was made with the knowledge and approbation of the 
agent of the Bank of Kentucky, and Mr. Charles Macalester was pro- 

1 as additional security for the amount. The court made the 
order, the proposed investment being a good one, and for all parties 


concerned.—| Philadelphia Ledger.| 


Bank or Brattiesoro.—The capital of the Bank of Brattleboro, 
Vermont, has been increased $25,000 during the present year, making 
the aggregate $100,000. 


Farmers’ Bank or Marytann.—Godfrey Koontz, Esq., has been 
elected Cashier of the Branch Farmers’ Bank of Maryland, at Frederick, 
in place of Cyrus Mantz, Esq. 


Commerciat AND Farmers’ Banx.—Thomas Meredith, Esq., has 
been elected President of the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank, Baltimore, 
Md., in place of Elie Clagett, Esq. deceased. 


Utica Ciry Banx.—A new bank has been established at Utica, 
under this title, with a capital of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
dollars. Hiram Denio, Esq., has been chosen President; Charles S. 
Wilson, Esq., Cashier, and Jared E. Warner, Vice-President. 


Doytestown Banx.—Charles E. Dubois, Esq., has been chosen 
President, and J. Hart, Esq., Cashier of the Doylestown Bank of 
Bucks County, (Penn.) 


Watersury (Conn.) Banx.—Pursuant to notice, the books for sub- 
scription to the capital stock of the Waterbury Bank were again opened 
in this village, on the 5th instant, when the sum of $240,000 was sub- 
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scribed, being an excess of $40,150 over the capital, and the sub- 
scriptions were reduced by the Commissioners to the sum of $200,000. 

Upon looking over the list of stockholders we cannot avoid saying 
that a more substantial list of names we never saw appended to a sub- 
scription—and it is apparent at a glance, that the stock is taken for a 
permanent investment, and by those abundantly able to hold it. 

At a meeting of the Directors, Bennet Bronson, Esq., was unanimously 
elected President. As soon, therefore, as the preliminary arrangements 
can be completed—such as procuring a Banking House, plates for bills 
and selecting a Cashier, the Bank will commence business.—[ Waterbury 
American, September, 1848.] 


New Bank 1n Boston.—The Grocers’ Bank has commenced business 
at Boston, with a capital of $250,000. Cashier, William H. Foster, Esq., 
and President, S. G. Reed, Esq. The banking capital of Boston, with 
this increase, now amounts to upwards of nineteen millions of dollars, 
being more than double that of Philadelphia. 

















Banks or New Hampsuire.—The semi-annual returns of the New Hampshire 
Banks show the following items for June, 1548. 







Loans. Deposits. Circulation. Specie. 
June, —. «+ + + © «$3,613,736 $443,332 $1,514,420 $161,711 
June, 1847,. . . « . 3,395,745 537,058 1,512,081 144,015 
The amount of Real Estate held rig all the Banks, triad oe ees» « Se 
Amount of Capital, . . . + + © © « « « 2,088,000 





New en August 26, 1848. 
MOVEMENT OF THE BANKS. 










Specie Paying. Cash Liabilities. Assets. Circulation. Specie. 
Bank of Louisiana, . . . $3,465,128 $4,561,989 $1,077,489 $2,565,740 
Canal Bank, ..... 2,481,561 3,105,206 859,698 1,260,439 
City Bank,. ..... 1,365,485 2,349,977 669,050 596,295 
La. State Bank, . .. . 1,830,030 2,804,666 535,230 1,329,857 
Mechanics and Traders’, . 2,431,181 3,328,103 669,265 1,674,350 
Union Bank, . ... . 209,118 552,881 26,205 170,664 

Non-Specie Paying. 
Citizens’ Bank, .... 765,475 60,368 256,740 10,837 
Consolidated Bank, . . . 1,885,656 10,532 1,883,805 4,137 









Total, . . . . . « $14,435,633 $16,773,722 $6,007,279 $7,612,400 










DEATHS. 


At Campen, Detaware, on Tuesday, 11th July, Jonathan Jen- 
kins, Esq., President of the Farmers’ Bank of Delaware. 


At Battimore, on Thursday, 17th August, Elie Clagett, Esq., 
President of the Commercial and Farmers’ Bank of Baltimore, in the 
67th year of his age. 

Ar CuHamperssureG, Penn., on Sunday, 10th September, 1845, 
Thomas G. McCulloh, Esq., President of the Chambersburg Bank, 


aged 63 years. 








The Money Market. 


Notes on the Monep Market. 


New York, Sepremser, 25, 1848. 


The past month has exhibited no material changes nor important features in the 
money market. Business generally may be considered as in a favorable condition 
throughout the country, although some few interests are suffering from the political 
troubles abroad and from the tariff operations at home—viz: Cotton and Iron. 

Our great staple, Cotton, the bone and sinew of our foreign trade, and the real 
basis of the wealth and prosperity of our country, is now depressed to such a point as 
not to afford a remuncrating price to the planter, while at the same time the aggre- 
gate value of the foreign export shows a difference of twenty or thirty millions in the 
result of the year. 

This added to a meagre crop in South Carolina, has in that particular section of 
country produced some trouble. It seems that the aggregate receipts at Charleston 
this year have been only 263,000 bales, against 350,000 for the previous year. This 
short supply, with a fall of 50 per cent. in price, has of course affected business in a 
large degree in that State. The aggregate crop has been, however, very large 
throughout the South- West, as will appear by the following recapitulation, viz: 

At New Orleans, . . . . 1,189,000 Florida ports, . . . . . . 152,000 
Mobile, .... . . 435,000 Virgiaia, «2 2 2c so « RO 
@avanmah, . . + « « 246,000 00.0210 o « « «fe 
Charleston, . . . . - 263,000 

Being anaggregatcof . . eos « «© «© © © © © © «| ales 8,985,000 

Against receipts for the year 1346-7, ta cit At + + © 1,773,000 

Had the prices of last year been sustained by ioe of the present, we would now 
be in a more flattering condition, and the heavy exports of coin from New York, &c. 
to Europe would have been avoided. 

To show the great fall in the value of our Cotton to Europe, we annex the following 
table from that highly valuable statistical journal, the New Orleans Price Current. 
Comparative prices of Middling to Fair Cotton, at New Orleans, for the years 1843 to 1488. 

1847-48 1846-47 1845-46 1844-45 1843-44 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 

September, . . 103 to12 Tito 9 7} to 83 6 to7} 5jto 8 

October, .. - 10 toll 8? to 10 63 to 83 53 to 73 7 to 83 

November, . . Tito 81 9 to10} 7 to8 5} to 62 62 to 8 

December, . . 6$t0 73 9 tol0! 63 t07% 43 to 6! Tito 83 

January, . .. 6$t0 73 10 toll! 6} t072 43 to 6! 83 to 10! 

February, . . . 63 to 11} to 13 7} to 73 } to 6} 8} to 10 

March, . .. . 6} to 9} toll 6} to 8} f 8ito 93 

April, .... G6}to 108 to 113 63 to $3 4 7k to 

May, an a 103 to 12 6} to 85 3 6} to 

June, ... . 5$to 91toll} 6) to8 1 to 

ae Se 9to103 = 6 to8 ! to 7! 6} to 

August,. . . . Sito 10} to 12 7 to8} a 6} to 


Bales. Bales. Bales. le Bales. 
Receipts N.O. . 1,188,733 707,324 1,053,633 979,238 910,854 
Cropof U.S. . . 2,350,000 1,800,000 2,100,537 2,400,000 2,030,409 

We rely upon a more favorable condition of commercial and political affairs in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, to produce a better feeling here for our own 
foreign trade. A rise in bread stuffs abroad is to be deprecated. It produces distress 
there and inflation here. To this cause was mainly attributed the commercial dis- 
tress in Great Britain in April, 1847, the inflation in this country, and the present 
re-action against us. It may perhaps be said with truth, that this country will be 
better off if not a sinle barrel of flour should be exported to Europe for ten years to 
come. Let them keep their Iron and we keep our Grain, and there will be a more 
even tenor of the money market. 





